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LITTLE MERCY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Sunbeam. 

^HE light that reBted on HaughtoD 
Grange was not all made up of 
external influences. Truly, it 
was situated on a sunny slope, with an 
eastern and a western aspect. The first 
golden streaks of light, as they shot beyond 
the horizon and climbed the glorious arch 
of heaven, fell upon the windows at the back 
of the house ; so warmly, indeed, they fell 
in summer, that the verandah had been 
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heavily draped with the cool, large leaves and 
deep-cupped flowers of the major convolvulus. 
The front windows every evening were aglow 
with the crimson glories from the west, the 
setting sun was their nightly illumination. It 
was a fair spot for the eye to rest upon, with 
its comfortable appointments, its neat array of 
out-offices, its well cultured fields and well 
filled barns, its pretty flower-garden in front 
and its beautiful far-spreading garden of fruit 
behind, where trees with heavy branches dis- 
pensed an annual feast, and beds of straw- 
berries glowed with crimson. All this had a 
bright, a cheerful, a sunny aspect, if you will ; 
but better still was the sunshine within, and of 
that Haughton Grange, at the time our tale 
commences, had a large share. 

They say that ample means can bring this 
sunshine, that absence of the daily cares 
attending those who fight against a straitened 
purse must deepen its intensity. But there 
are homes where gold has always been abun- 
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dant^ where want has never entered, where 
even the surplus would make a poor man rich, 
and yet upon them the sun never scatters 
a single scintillation — the shadows deepen 
round them daily. 

The Haughtons of Haughton Grange were 
a favoured and a happy family. They were 
not rich, as the world estimates riches, but 
ample abundance had crowned their diligent 
hands, and cheerful plenty existed everywhere. 
They worked on still ; no one was idle at the 
Grange, and perhaps that was half the secret 
of the sunshine that fell upon them. Busy 
days were followed by bright, temperate, and 
cheerful evenings, and the social gatherings be- 
fore the old hearthstone, over which the fires of 
twenty sununers had thrown a glow, was some- 
thing to remember, for the gaiety was pure. 

They were a goodly company in themselves. 
There was the father, hale and hearty, not 
much past fifty, with a fresh tint of health 
upon his cheeks, though the snow rested beau- 
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tifuUy on his curly hair and short, thick beard. 
His clear and manly voice was enough to 
dispel any shadow that sought an entrance 
into his household, and the ringing Ha ! ha ! 
of his laugh was absolutely contagious. Then 
there was his comely wife, comely still, spite 
of her silvery hair, that would fall on either 
side of her face in little determined ringlets, 
soft and silken though determined, ringlets 
that would push aside the lace of her cap. 
Those caps of hers needed no embellishment 
but their lace, it was so rich and good, an 
old heirloom, a memory of the " home-land ; " 
but it was the kind eyes, the loving smiles 
ever ready to beam forth, that were the chief 
attraction. 

Two sons, fine, tall, steady young men, 
and two fair daughters, completed the happy 
family group. John and Willie Haughton 
were fast treading in the footsteps of their 
father, the elder more especially, for whom 
another homestead was in course of erection. 
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while divers other preparations were quietly 
going forward, and now and then a third fair 
face was added to the family circle — the bride 
in prospect. 

A pleasant girl was Buth Haughton, with 
her neat, and gentle, and loving ways, soft 
and winning in voice and smile. She was the 
mainstay of her mother ; the household fairy 
under whose genial sway all worked smoothly 
and pleasantly. Every one called for Ruth, 
every thing was referred to her, nobody could 
do without her ; but it was to her younger 
sister Mercy her brothers gave pet names, and 
one of those pet names was " Sunbeam." 

They might well call her that ; she was a 
true gleam of sunshine wherever she went, 
from the light that rested amid her sunny 
curls, to the little feet that rapidly glanced 
in and out the shadow of her dress, so small 
and neat. Her parents had named her Mercy, 
an old, quaint, Puritan name, but significant 
enough to them, for she had been given when 
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their hearts were heavy and crushed with sor- 
row for the loss of one buried darling. A gift 
of mercy she seemed to them, to brighten and 
cheer them onward, and truly had she realized 
all their expectations. By the love that was 
lavished upon her, by the glad, fond eyes that 
watched her and welcomed her return, she 
was truly the " sunshine" of Haughton Grange. 
Mercy's life, surrounded by loving friends 
and pleasant home associations, had hitherto 
been a very happy one. There had occurred 
little to mar its sunshine. The few passing 
clouds that will shadow even the happiest 
childhood — and to childhood they verily are 
shadows, however unworthy of that name they 
may appear to adult experience — were very 
evanescent indeed. Even the one or two 
serious illnesses from which she had suffered 
at different times had been associated with 
affectionate, devoted care, with loving nursings, 
and the universal petting back to life and 
health, so that the shadows resting on those 
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days were very small in her estimation^ and 
the memory rather a happy one than other- 
wise. Still, there are young lives surrounded 
by the same loving, indulgent care, with all 
outward circumstances of comfort and luxury, 
that seem to have the power only of distilling 
the bitter portion from the cup, instead of 
extracting its sweet ; young lives upon whom 
ceaseless shadows fall, the result of their own 
unthankful gloom. Therefore, perhaps, it 
was more owing to the bright, cheerful, joyous 
nature that Mercy possessed, than to her mere 
surroundings, pleasant as they were, that so 
few of the shadows of childhood rested upon 
her. 

And so through all the gay, bright hours of 
childhood Mercy was sheltered and petted by 
common consent, but not spoiled ; her happy, 
unselfish nature prevented that. She loved to 
give as well as receive, and in return for all 
the love and petting she returned a thousand- 
fold to the hearts that loved her ; and when 
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she suddenly grew into young womanhood, 
and the sunshine that gilded the old home- 
stead began to extend its influence, its genial 
warmth becoming known and appreciated be- 
yond the boundary line of the Grange, the 
brothers jealously watched their friends, know- 
ing full well that they could not always expect 
to keep sweet Mercy to themselves. 

Haughton Grange was nearly as secluded 
as though it had been a hundred miles in the 
country, so far as its situation went. It was 
nestled among the hills, a few miles only out 
of Adelaide, but beyond its heat and dust, be- 
yond its business and noise, and yet suflSciently 
near for the easy sale of the produce of gar- 
den, farm, and dairy, and, as Mercy joyously 
said, it was near enough also to receive visitors 
from dusty, hot Adelaide, to make them 
familiar with cool draughts of rich milk, with 
butter fresh from the churn, with strawberries 
and yellow cream, and light butter-milk cake. 
In the long summer season they had plenty of 
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visitors, and always seemed ready with a 
warm welcome. Hospitality was one of the 
domestic virtues of the Haughtons. It ran in 
the family. It was impossible not to appre- 
ciate the hale, hearty salutation of the master 
of the house, or the loving and motherly recep- 
tion of its mistress, or the affectionate care of 
the gentle Ruth for your comfort and happi- 
ness. No one feared giving trouble with their 
waggonettes, or buggies, or horses, when they 
yielded them up at the gates to the sons, 
because it was so evidently a pleasure to take 
them ; and as to Mercy, little as she thought 
it, she was the additional charm that made 
Haughton Grange so popular. She was her- 
self the sunbeam, throwing over all the true 
gleam of gold. 

There was one feature in the Haughton 
Grange hospitality that did not accord with 
the ideas of all its guests. Amidst all the 
abundant good cheer that awaited them on all 
occasions, no wine, or beer, or spirits, or any 
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liquid of an intoxicating nature^ was to be 
found. It was the rule of the house, and 
a rule never broken. Pure water sparkled in 
the decanters, excellent ginger-beer foamed in 
the glass, and tea and coffee were things to be 
talked of, as well as enjoyed, rich as they were 
with cream of delicious thickness. If the 
guests were not contented with these, there 
was nothing else provided. 

** No, no ; it is against my own principles to 
take^ and quite as much against them to give^ 
anything that I consider injurious, to my 
friends," the old man would exclaim, with his 
broad and hearty smile. " It shall never be 
said that, by word, or action, or gift, Ned 
Haughton put one stone as a stumbling-block 
in the way of temperance." 

He never did ; but with the whole strength 
of his warm-hearted nature he aided forward 
the noble cause whenever and wherever he 
could aid it. The men he employed knew what 
to expect at his hands ; everything in abun- 
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dance^ noble joints, pies and puddings, with 
plentiful garnishing of vegetables, fresh and 
direct from the garden, but nothing intoxi- 
cating. Those who were discontented with 
this bill of fare were free to go ; for, after all, 
there were plenty who were far more ready to 
accept work at Haughton Grange farm without 
the drink than at any other grange with it. 

We began our tale by saying that a large 
share of sunshine rested on Haughton Grange. 
It could not be otherwise. Temperance and 
health went hand in hand, and blessed the 
homestead with their presence. The glad 
bird-song without, that warbled and re- 
warbled among the rose bushes and the 
almond trees, was re-echoed quite as sweetly 
from within. Joyous song and joyous laughter 
were heard through the fine old windows from 
morning till night, and Mercy's light tripping 
footsteps made glad music in the house wher- 
ever she went. 

"We rightly named her, wife," the fond 
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father would say, as he watched her light 
movements with unceasing glance as she went 
about her usual duties, stopping now to give 
the canaries a thistle or a lump of sugar, or a 
friendly pat to the curly head of the large 
house-dog, all in the way of her other avoca- 
tions. It was ably dispensing the sunbeams 
as she went, they said. She lost no time by 
these little loving deeds of kindness. 




CHAPTER 11. 




The Shadow that found the 

Sunbeam. 

NE bright, public holiday, one of 
those welcome days when all who 
can do so rush away from the 
city, and its business, and heat, and noise, 
either up among the verdure of the hills, or 
down to the beach, to revel in the murmur 
and ripple of the sea wave, there came, with 
a merry troop of Adelaide friends, all eager 
to taste of Haughton Grange hospitality and 
abundant cheer, a stranger. 

Tall, dark, and good-looking, with an off- 
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hand frankness of manner, which carries a 
charm with it wherever it exists, and a merry 
laugh and jest, ready at all times and on every 
occasion, Herbert Turner had thoroughly 
ingratiated himself with the friends to whose 
goodwill he owed an introduction to Haugh- 
ton Grange. He came to please himself. 

Fresh from the heat and bustle of mercan- 
tile life, there was something so unsophisticated 
in all at the Grange. The hearty reception, 
the beauty and perfect order of the surround- 
ings, the unaffected cheerfulness and happi- 
ness of the whole family, was extremely attrac- 
tive to him in itself alone ; but there was one 
bright face, with its gleaming golden curls — 
one little graceful figure flitting here and 
there, and winning loving words from all — 
that proved still more attractive. He admired 
the quaint old farm-house, and its comely host 
and hostess ; he thought the young men fine 
specimens of agricultural life, and not unread 
in literature either, though they were, perhaps. 
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rather slow — ^for thus he had learnt to miscall 
the noble temperance that regulated their 
daily life. Ruth Haughton he thought a very 
sweet girl^ quiet and sweet as the violets that 
bloomed underneath the window of the room 
in which they sat ; but Mercy, pretty Mercy, 
with her light buoyant steps, her soft musical 
laugh, and her sweet smiles ! He could think 
of nothing else. 

Circumstances favoured him. In the course 
of that bright day he was often at her side, up 
and down the shady garden-walks, in the neat, 
spotless dairy, under the deep, low verandah, 
or gathering strawberries from their mossy 
leaves in the sheltered nooks where they were 
most abundant. To his astonishment, he 
found himself most assiduously exerting him- 
self to give pleasure in return, far different to 
his customary habits among the young ladies 
to whose society he was habituated. His visit 
had been particularly well received, for before 
the day terminated he had completely ingrati- 
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ated himself with the master of the Grange, 
had won golden opinions, by his sincere admir- 
ation of the whole menage^ from its mistress, 
and his frank, easy manner had induced 
Willie, the second son, to pronounce him a 
"fine fellow, one of the right sort." John 
and Ruth alone offered dissenting words in 
return for the outburst of admiration that met 
them on all sides as they watched the guests 
of the day ride off on their return to Adelaide, 
just as the full, round moon rose among the 
trees, and flooded the homestead in its silvery 
light. As to little Mercy, she was as silent 
and demure as a dove, and had not a word to 
utter either in his praise or otherwise. The 
words met with no sympathy in any quarter. 

" He's a fine fellow — that's my opinion," 
said old Mr. Haughton heartily, as he watched 
the last trap disappear in a turn of the road. 
"He knows a thing or two beyond his mer- 
chandise and office. Ha I ha ! ha ! You 
should have heard how the lad conversed 
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about wheat and hay crops, and the markets, 
as though he had been born and bred a 
farmer." 

*^ He spoke of the grape harvest too," said 
Willie, half hesitatingly. " He said he won- 
dered, with that fine upland of yours, you had 
not cultivated a vineyard for the growth of 
wine grapes, and that it would be a fine specu- 
lation, and would turn in no end of money. I 
wish you would think of it, father." 

- " / don't," returned the old man gravely, 
and shaking his head. ^^I'm not good at 
speculations of any kind, as you know. I 
prefer the ^ jog trot ' pace, and that has not 
turned out badly. Besides, I am surprised at 
you. Will 1 I will have nothing to do with 
wine-making ; I never have, and shall scarcely 
begin now. What's become of your teetotalism, 
boy ? " 

" Oh ! " replied Willie, rather uneasily ; 
** but making wine is not taking it." 

"No, certainly not, only a thousand times 
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worse, for by taking it you merely poison 
yourself ; by making it you mix a poison for 
others." And the farmer turned off into the 
house with an impatient " faugh " upon his 
lips. 

" 1 think we are well off as we are, Willie, 
and have no need of Mr. Turner's suggestions 
or interference," said John Haughton gravely. 
" If his admiration was as genuine as he 
wished us to believe ; if our land and all about 
it is ^perfection,' as he expressed it! " he added 
sarcastically. " Some men are too ready with 
their advice," he presently continued ; " for 
my part, I don't see why father need trouble 
himself with any speculations, they may or 
may not turn out remunerative." 

" Greater chance of the first than the last," 
said Willie, rather sulkily. 

" I don't know that," replied John. " I 
don't profess to know much about the matter, 
but it's my idea that wine speculations do not 
always prove prosperous, and I have heard of 
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ruined households through their means in more 
ways than one," he significantly said. " If I 
had no other and stronger motive, I should be 
against the venture merely as a speculation. As 
to Mr. Turner, I don't thank him, with all his 
plausibility, for putting the notion in your 
head, Willie," he added in a low voice, as he 
followed his brother from the room. 

Why not ? " asked Willie angrily. 

Why not ? In the first place, then, he has 
sown the seeds of discontent broadcast. You 
were satisfied enough with the place, and the 
work, and the progress, as it is, before this, 
and I thought your temperance principles had 
deeper roots." 

" Well now, I think," said Willie evasively, 
"that one may carry even temperance princi- 
ples too far. I confess I was ashamed to-day 
to have no wine to set before our guests ; they 
were used to it, and must have missed it." 

"Our guests have always been satisfied 
without it," replied John indignantly. " Those 
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who have hitherto visited us have known and 
honoured our principles, and have enjoyed 
what we have to give them, and I only wish 
your new friend would take the alarm, and 
keep his distance altogether. I read ^ danger ' 
in his visits, in more than one direction. I 
sincerely trust he may not take away all the 
sunshine from Haughton Grange. He has 
cast a shadow already." 

" What a croaker you are, John," said Willie 
surlily ; and he strode off by himself, for his 
brother did not follow him, off behind the stable, 
through some slip-panels, and along a narrow 
pathway, flanking a paddock of golden wheat 
even now growing heavy with the swelling 
grains ; beyond that, the path ascending to 
the uplands he had mentioned to his father, a 
noble slope, still rich with ripening grain, 
gently rising upwards till it overlooked all, 
the Grange itself lying at its very feet. It was 
a beautiful sight in the still, calm moonlight, so 
peacefully nestled among the trees, here and 
there a bright gleam from its many windows 
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shining through the foliage, looking home- 
like and cheery, all else was so still, so 
peaceful. The fluttering of a bird in its nest, 
the whirr-whirr of an opossum from a gum- 
tree, the croak of a frog from a creek, now 
and then the restless movements of some horse 
in the stables, and the shrill crow of a cock 
from its roost, broke the silence ; but these 
were such old familiar sounds, Willie never 
noticed them, and went dreaming on. He 
stood at last at the very top of the uplands, 
under the shadow of a thick row of almond 
trees, and with folded arms looked down on 
the graceful slope before him, not now with 
pride in its golden wealth — ^the " seeds of dis- 
content," as his brother had said, were early 
bringing forth fruit. Herbert Turner had 
rightly discerned the difference in the charad 
ters of the brothers when he singled out the 
younger for his suggestions ; a mere passing 
opinion it was at first, till the eagerness 
with which it was listened to made more of it. 
Now, as Willie stood there in the silence, his 
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eye taking in the whole beauty of the down- 
ward slope, he felt that there would be no 
more rest or satisfaction to him until, instead 
of a harvest of wheat, green vine-leaves and 
clustering bunches of grapes gave promise of 
future vintage and future fabulous gain. 

Slowly and reluctantly he turned away at 
last and wound through the bending corn, not 
exactly in the same track as before. He 
turned aside across a path of living green 
lucern, freshly cut day by day for the cattle, 
then round by some large hay-stacks, smelling 
sweet and fragrant in the balmy, dewy air, 
and through a low white gate into the large 
bowery garden, fragrant also, but with fruit 
and flowers, over the pathways of which the 
moonlight was throwing quaint shadows and 
fanciful tracery. As he turned into one shady 
path, bounded on either side by tall, thick rose- 
bushes, the gleam of a white dress mingled 
with the dark sombre foliage. The graceful 
little figure, the sunny ringlets tied down by a 
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scarlet scarf, was unmistakable. There was, 
then, another restless spirit in Haughton 
Grange that night, a spirit too restless for the 
boundary of walls. It had, therefore, strayed 
out into the soft moonlight to breathe the free 
air of heaven among the floiwers. 

" You here ? " Willie asked. It was a 
superfluous question, yet it was the first that 
came uppermost in his surprise. 

" It is so lovely out here, Willie," she an- 
swered softly, " so pure and sweet.. It is hot 
and close indoors, I felt smothered." 

" So did I ; I am in no haste to go in." He 
turned and walked by her side. 

"Where have you been all this time, 
Willie?" 

"Where? Oh, up as far as the almond 
hedge, beyond the uplands. By the bye, what 
a noble stretch of land that is of father's. It's 
a pity, as Mr. Turner says, that it should be 
wasted on wheat." 

" Did he say that ? " 
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" Yes, he admired it very much, and said it 
reminded him of the German slopes, only that 
it wanted the vines. He thinks it would make 
a splendid vineyard, and wonders father does 
not grow wine-grapes. He said he was sure, 
with all his knowledge of the culture of fruit 
trees, and the splendid perfection to which he 
had already brought our table grapes, it would 
be certain wealth." 

"But father's principles of temperance — 
they would be utterly against it, Willie. Does 
he know ? What does he say to it ? " asked 
Mercy, a little eagerly. 

" Well, you know, father is old, and old men 
are often set in their ways and notions, and 
hate launching out into anything that looks 
speculative. I suppose it will be a hard 
matter to set such a stone rolling." 

*^ Yes, even if it were advisable ; and of 
course John is opposed to it, because Mr. 
Turner suggested it — that would be quite 
enough," said Mercy, in a low voice. 
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^^ John ! Ah, of course he is opposed to it 
root and branch; none the less, as you say, 
because of the source through which it came. 
I don't know why he has taken such a pre- 
judice against Turner, to me he seems a fine 
fellow, and there can't be a motive for his 
opinions either. He's well off himself, has a 
capital position, and is doing a ripping mer- 
cantile business, so Foster told me, and they 
are close friends. But, I say, Mercy, I really 
think it does look shabby of father making his 
guests suffer for his principles. It's all very 
well to hold to temperance, but no need to 
cram it down everybody's throat." 

*^ Father does not do that. He ought to 
keep to his principles, you know." 

^^ But he might have wine for his guests, if 
he don't choose for himself or his family to 
drink it. I am sure Turner expected it, for 
he raised his eyebrows when Foster whispered, 
' Nothing stronger than milk here, my boy ; ' 
I overheard him." 
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" Very rude of Foster. He ought to have 
been contented, I'm sure, with what he had," 
said Mercy, with flushed cheeks and quickened 
footsteps. 

"I don't say he was not," replied Willie, 
thinking he had perhaps gone rather too far. 
" At any rate," he continued, " he seemed to 
want for nothing when he was in your com- 
pany — Mr. Turner, of course, I mean. And 
by the bye, Sujibeam, I think you engrossed 
him rather too much. When you were near 
there was no getting a word out of him." 

" I engrossed him ! He was perfectly free 
to come or go, and I am sure you had as good 
a share of his company as any one." But 
though she quickened her pace, and her cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes drooped, there was a 
smile quivering at the comers of her mouth. 
" Had it been her fault that he had chosen to 
follow in her wake wherever she led ? " She 
knew that he had done so, but it was no new 
experience of her's ; the " sweet attractive 
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grace " drew many footsteps iafter her, even as 
the sunshine opening the flowers attracts the 
dew. 

The sitting-room was in darkness when they 
reached the house. They had been out so 
long that the others had gone to bed. They 
parted at the house door with subdued but 
merry words. 

" Good-night, Willie, and don't dream too 
much of the vineyard," Mercy slily whispered. 

"Don't you dream too much of somebody 
who shall be nameless," he answered saucily. 
" Though for the matter of that you might do 
worse," he added, as he kissed her — a last 
word that sent her with a blushing cheek, 
though smiling lips, to her bed-room. 

Not to sleep for many an hour. She sat in 
her white dress at the open casement — it was 
a sultry night — looking out upon the quiet 
garden, and the still, silvery moonlight, and 
thinking over the day's events, dreaming and 
thinking. Life was wearing a new aspect for 
her. What would her future be ? 




CHAPTER III. 
True Friendship — or not? 

gT was eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, hot and sultry for the time of 
year, witli the thermometer stand- 
ing about 80 deg. in the shade, and a sun 
glowing with meridian splendour without. 
Summer does sometimes come in so hotly 
with November, giving us a comparatively 
cool Christmas to follow it. 

The offices of Turner and Co. were, how- 
ever, tolerably cool and pleasant now, especi- 
ally the particular inner sanctum where, at 
the present moment, two gentlemen were 
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seated^ with decanters and glasses before 
them^ taking their noon-tide refreshment, and 
smoking choice cigars. Port and sherry of 
the best quality sparkled in the handsomely 
cut decanters, and two or three bottles of 
champagne stood, plunged up to their necks 
in a pail of iced water, in one comer of the 
room. 

Leaning back in his chair, which was tilted 
as far as it could safely go upon its hind legs, 
Foster sat, slowly smoking his cigar and 
watching the proceedings of his friend Turner, 
who was just then engrossed in the prepara- 
tion of a cooling drink, a tumbler partly 
filled with iced water, to which he was adding 
a couple of glasses of sherry. 

"I say, Bertie," he presently exclaimed, 
with a sly wink, "how ever did you manage 
to get along at our friend Haughton's last 
week, without your accustomed quota? It 
amused me beyond anything to hear you puff- 
ing up and patronizing that ginger-beer, as if 
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you never tasted anything stronger, or desired 
it either." 

" Well, but what was I to do ? You know 
very well that new milk is my aversion, and 
lemon syrup as bad ; the day was hot, I was 
a-thirst, and, as I hated milk and cream, my 
strawberries were less cool, and therefore did 
not quench my thirst like yours and the rest 
of you who were fortunate to like both. Be- 
sides, the ginger-beer was very good of its 
kind, bright and brisk, and not too pungent. 
So I got along first-rate, I can assure you ; 
and, joking apart, they are a very nice family, 
the whole of them, and their place is very 
beautiful, and by no means to be despised." 

" The place ! yes, I told you so, that's why 
I took you there. It is lovely, and in exqui- 
site order, and always the same whenever you 
go. So are the people ; you get good old- 
fashioned hospitality there, and no mistake. 
I have promised to take Mrs. Foster the next 
time I go. She was not quite strong enough. 
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or the baby either^ to accompany our party 
last time, you know ; but I am sure it will 
give her pleasure. They are nice girls, those 
Miss Haughtons, and very well educated too, 
for they had a very clever and accomplished 
governess residing with them for years. She 
married, and went to England at last, but, 
fortunately, not till their education was 
finished, or, at any rate, sufficiently advanced. 
They are thoroughly domesticated too ; knoW 
all about the management of house and dairy, 
not merely the theory, but practice. Rather 
quaint names they have got, haven't they ? 
Ruth and Mercy ; but I don't dislike them. 
Somehow the girls themselves make up for 
the names, or diffuse a halo round them," he 
added, laughing. 

" You are poetical this morning, Tom." 

" Am I ? Well, perhaps I am ; but the 

girls are pretty, you must admit. That Ruth 

is a sweet girl," he added, lifting his glass 

between his eye and the light, partly to 
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test its purity, partly to conceal the covert 
amusement that quivered his lips as he uttered 
this praise of Ruth. He was quite prepared 
for his friend's reply. 

" To my mind, that little Mercy is the gem 
of the family, a gem that is worthy of a 
brighter setting. Why, Tom, you never told 
me of the lovely flower that was blushing 
unseen, and wasting its sweetness on the 
desert air of Haughton Grange." 

"I left you to find that out for yourself. 
But you make a little mistake. The flower is 
lovely enough, but not bom to ^ blush un- 
seen.' Haughton Grange has a constant 
influx of visitors ; and it is my belief that 
it is not alone to be attributed to the hospi- 
tality of its master, but to the fairness of his 
daughters, of little ' Sunbeam' particularly." 

" ^ Sunbeam,' do you call her ? So she is. 
A most bewitching little fairy, capable of 
making any man's home bright." 

" Yes, she is that ; and well guarded by two 
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dragons of brothers and a doating old father. 
It is not every man that would be permitted to 
run away with their Sunbeam, I can tell you." 

"There is a sop for even Cerberus," 
answered Turner lightly. "When I want 
to enter the garden of the Hesperides, rest 
assured I will find means to slay the dragons," 
he added, laughing, and coolly lighting another 
cigar. 

"By the bye, Turner, I heard you making 
some suggestions to that younger son, some- 
thing about growing vines for wine-making. 
How did he take it ? " 

" Take it I why, readily, eagerly, with 
eyes and ears. That young fellow has some- 
thing in him, I can tell you ; he only wants 
stirring up. Why, just think of that fine, 
sunny slope of land, a better site for a vine- 
yard there could not be. The old fellow has 
gumption too. Did you notice the fine grapes 
he has raised for the table ? and then those 
raisins too ! Why, he could readily amass a 

D 
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fortune if he chose to turn his attention to 
wine-making, and might be master of as 
many thousands as he has hundreds now." 

"His nest is pretty well lined already, I 
believe," said Foster thoughtfully. "More- 
over, I don't think you would get him to 
entertain your scheme. He is a temperance 
man, and has been for years." 

" Perhaps not, nor that elder son either. 
He took me up rather shortly when I alluded 
to it, and answered his brother rather sharply 
when he spoke eagerly on the subject. How- 
ever, I have set the ball rolling, and I doubt 
whether it will rest. That's one thing 
achieved, at any rate." 

" But what difference will all that make to 
you ? " asked his friend, in some surprise. 

" It might make a difference in the future, 
one can never tell," said Turner indifferently. 

" Ah ! If you marry Mercy Haughton, it 
might, surely. I did not think of that." 

" Nor am I sure that I do either," was the 
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answer, as, slowly rising and drinking off 
another glass of wine, inviting his friend at 
the same time to do likewise, but vainly, he 
prepared to quit the office. 

^^ There's no harm in being ready for any 
emergency or contingency in this life," he 
added laughingly, as he cleared the table of 
decanters and glasses, and took down his 
coat from its accustomed hook. 

" Only," said his friend, as they passed 
through the open door, turning back upon him 
with a half-serious face, " if you want to make 
head- way in that quarter, it will never do to 
urge the vineyard cause, or wine-making, or 
anything of that nature." 

" Are they so rabid ? I never heard a word 
on the question of temperance the whole day 
through. Of course I noticed that the drinks 
were all of a mild innoxious character." 

"I believe they never do introduce the 
question unless it is forced upon them. They 
are practical people, and I suppose think that 



« •• 
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practice speaks louder than words. At the 
same time, the old man is especially staunch, 
and it would by no means please him to have 
a son-in-law who was not so." 

" Ah, well I " said Herbert Turner, yawning, 
" it has not quite come to that yet, and never 
may." 

"It may not, but it is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired," thought Tom Foster, as 
he turned away from his friend, and walked 
thoughtfully along King William Street. " A 
pleasant home, and a pretty wife to preside 
over it, and look after you, is just what you 
do want, my friend ; and Mercy Haughton 
would be the very wife for you. It's a pity so 
fine a fellow should be spoiled by self indul- 
gence, and so far as I can help it, it shall not 
be." 

Herbert Turner had no relations in the 
colony. He was one of several brothers, all 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, and being of a 
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restless and enterprising turn, had been chosen 
by his father to represent the firm in South 
Australia. How much wisdom there was in 
this selection is doubtful. Many a fatal mis- 
take has been made in sending forth a young, 
untried, ardent spirit to breast alone the seduc- 
tions and temptations of colonial life. Many 
a shipwreck has been made of bright prospects 
and promise ; but the thing is of daily occur- 
rence, for distance lends a charm, and it is not 
often that over the wastes of 16,000 miles of 
ocean the full detail of wreck and ruin finds its 
way. 

Naturally Herbert's business capacity was 
fine. He attended well to the interests of the 
firm, and the result fully satisfied his father. 
He had no mother to write long loving letters, 
anxiously inquiring of his daily welfare, his 
daily life. He had lost her early, almost too 
early to remember her. His sisters were 
married, and full of matronly cares and worldly 
pleasures, they were easily satisfied that their 
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brother must be doing well, since their father 
thought so. His brothers were men of busi- 
ness, and readily believed that " Bertie " was 
following in the beaten track. They had little 
of his temperament, they knew nothing of his 
temptations. So Herbert Tmiier was left to 
himself and his own ways, for they did not 
know how detrimental it was to his future 
success and well-being that he had no home, 
no social circle to receive him after the busi- 
ness of the day was over. His ample means 
permitted him to enter what was esteemed a 
first-class boarding establishment, but any- 
thing more unhomelike could not well be con- 
ceived. He had only been a few months in 
the colony, and was rapidly giving way to 
those habits of self-indulgence that ensnare so 
many of our young men. The friendships he 
had hitherto formed were all of a character to 
foster the evil, and late sittings over the wine- 
cup were already beginning to unfit him for 
the more serious business of life. 
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It was just at this period of his history that 
he met with Tom Foster. A business trans- 
actitm of some extent first brought them into 
collision. Subsequently they encountered 
each other at the house of a mutual friend 
or acquaintance. Foster, who was a young 
married man, with a comfortable home and a 
graceful little wife to make that home happy, 
felt sorry for the lonely life of the young mer- 
chant to whom he was irresistibly attracted. 
He invited him to his house, gave him intro- 
ductions to his friends, and with all the 
strength of a kindly, genial nature did his 
best to infuse a little more of the home-like 
spirit into his life. 

It was an easy matter, however, to discover 
the rock upon which Herbert Turner was 
splitting. His newly-formed friend made that 
discovery at once, but his expostulations 
would have carried more weight with them 
had they been accompanied by practice. Tom 
Foster was never intemperate, he never ex- 
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ceeded, never had done so, but lie was fond of 
stimulants, and daily indulged in them — in mo- 
deration, and what he had strength of will and 
purpose to do, he saw no reason why others 
should not. Therefore the wine sparkled on 
his table, the ale foamed in his richly-cut 
tumblers, the handsome liqueur-stand, a pre- 
sentation from some society of which he was an 
honoured member, rested on an elegant mat of 
his wife's workmanship on his sideboard, and 
he thought it no sin to offer all these to the 
friend whose excesses he deprecated and de- 
nounced. Of such inconsistencies are men 
made up. 

Perfectly sincere was Tom Foster in wish- 
ing for the good of his friend, notwithstanding 
his inconsistency. He saw no reason why his 
own abstinence should be necessary to enforce 
his expostulation. But one thing he made up 
his mind was essential to stay the tide of 
temptation that was bearing so heavily on that 
friend's life, and that was a home and a wife. 
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No fear for the wife's future entered his mind. 
*^It is only this unsettled kind of life that 
leads to intemperance of all kinds," he thought. 
*^ Let him once experience the happiness of a 
home, and all will be well." 

And with this idea he had introduced him 
to Mercy Haughton. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Changing Lightb. 




HERE was a change in the atmos- 
phere of Haughton Grange, not 
a perceptible one to outside be- 
holders. The same warm welcome awaited 
those who stole out of Adelaide's heat and dust 
to luxuriate in its sweet freshness. The roses 
bloomed as richly, the vines yielded as bounti- 
fully, the peaches were as fine as they had 
ever been, the same beautiful order reigned 
everywhere around the homestead, the garden, 
and the wheat paddocks, from which an abun- 
dant harvest was gathered in ; but, neverthe- 
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less, the change was broodmg, and within, by 
the dwellers of the Grange themselves, it was 
clearly enough discerned and experienced. 

A gradual change, not as the tidal wave 
rolls on and sweeps away and desolates, but 
that kind of change which a clouded sky 
brings over the face of nature. The trees, the 
flowers, in all their harmonious groupings, are 
all there, but the sunshine is wanting. 

It scarcely amounted to an absence of 
sunshine either, for Haughton Grange was 
neither dark nor gloomy, but the light was 
subdued, the shadows resting on some things. 
Anyway, there was a change, a change that 
boded still worse in the future. 

Herbert Turner had apparently discovered 
a strange fascination in the Grange and its 
inmates, for since the day of his first intro- 
duction by his friend Foster, he had made 
many visits alone to its pleasant neighbour- 
hood. No shadow rested there for him. It 
was a bright spot in his colonial experience, 
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and a ride out in the cool of the long summer 
evenings became something to look forward to 
all through the hot office hours. At first he 
had to tax his inventive powers to find some 
tangible excuse for his frequent visits. Some- 
times he managed to procure choice cuttings 
of plants and shrubs, fine specimens of grain, 
or a rare flower. Mr. Haughton was always 
interested in the first of these ; so were his 
sons, for even John could not look coldly on 
anything to do with horticulture and agricul- 
ture, in which his very cradle had been 
rocked, through whatever medium it came. 
The rare flowers won admiration from fairer 
lips, and one of Mercy's sweet smiles was 
ample payment for all the difficulty he found 
in obtaining the choice blossoms he offered at 
her shrine. 

Something rare they had to be, for the 
Grange itself was rich in flowers, and rare 
things are not always to be procured in flori- 
culture. When these failed he had other 
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resources — books, music, engravings, not in 
any profusion, that would not have suited his 
purpose ; he had no desire to render his gifts 
common by profusion. One flower only, rare 
in its loveliness, a soft, plaintive noctum 
(he had grown fond of these, they harmonized 
with the long, dreamy summer evenings); 
something new and sparkling in literature, or 
a bijou of an engraving, a glimpse of the old 
masters, or, better still, some happy rendering 
of the new ; but always, always something 
fresh, something to please the eye or the ear, 
something to interest even those who had 
made up their minds not to be interested in 
any of the sayings or doings of Herbert 
Turner. 

He had taken Foster's advice after all, and 
carefully avoided the tabooed subject of wine 
and vineyards ; and taking his cue from this, 
Willie Haughton, though he had never for- 
gotten the " upland slope " and his dream of 
future wealth, was particularly careful not to 
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introduce the subject before any of his own 
family. He was but a youth of nineteen, 
though so finely developed, and fresh and 
sanguine with hope and enterprise. Anything 
out of the common routine was just to his 
taste ; he did not, therefore, give up the idea, 
but cherished it in secret, now and then bring- 
ing up the remembrance, and showing that the 
fire still slumbered in his bosom, when chance 
threw him alone with Herbert Turner. This 
was not very frequently, for the young mer- 
chant, though he sought to ingratiate himself 
with the whole family, would not have con- 
sidered it needful to take so many long rides 
for that purpose only. Willie knew this. 
From the first he knew that the " Sunbeam" 
was the sole attraction that drew Herbert 
Turner to the Grange ; so he put off his own 
speculations and dreams to other and more 
propitious times. Besides, what, after all, 
could he do ? If he was wavering in the 
cause of temperance, he knew very well that 
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his father, and brother, and the rest were 
staunch, and that rocks might as easily be 
moved. 

As time wore on, and Herbert Turner's 
visits became a matter of course, and he him- 
self on a footing of greater familiarity, he 
never went into Adelaide without strutting 
into his friend's office, where, for his sister's 
sake, he always met a warm reception. He 
made himself welcome there by talking about 
that sister, or conveying some trifling message. 
He could not have taken a surer way of ingra- 
tiating himself, or of securing a ready ear for 
his own affairs. 

** It is as I prophesied, Lottie ; Turner is 
fairly caged ; he is always up at the Grange 
now," said Tom Foster one evening to his 
wife, as he sat enjoying a fragrant cup of tea 
in all the pleasant luxury of easy-flowing 
morning gown and slippered feet, with the 
soft air coming in, perfumed with the sweets 
gathered from a little knot of flowers beneath 
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the widely opened window. He always en- 
joyed that late tea so much after the heat of 
the day. 

"But do you think it is quite well for 
Mercy Haughton's future?" said his young 
wife rather seriously, as she carefully prepared 
another delicious cup of tea, and presented it 
to her husband, who sat complacently watch- 
ing and admiring her. " It seems to me that 
his evident love for her has not worked out all 
the beneficial results you augured. I cannot 
discover that he has relinquished one of his 
old habits." 

"Well, as to that, habits are not to be 
relinquished in a day. However, some good 
must be done ; for while he is there, at the 
Grange I mean, he most certainly is not with 
those wine-drinking, gambling chums of his. 
That's a kind of break ofi^, is it not ? " 

*^ Ay ! if it is permanent. If it prove not 
so, I shall pity sweet Mercy Haughton with 
all my heart." 
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*^But what makes you think there is no 
change for the better, Lottie ? I was think- 
ing there was." 

** Why, of course, Tom, I can only judge of 
him from what you say, or from what I see of 
him here. He is very free with the wine, you 
must own ; too free for his good. And do 
you know, dear, when I see him taking glass 
after glass at our table, I cannot help feeling 
condemned ; it seems so wrong to place temp- 
tation in the way of one who has so little 
restraint over himself or his indulgences. 
The very wine sparkles back condemnation to 
me." 

*' Pooh ! you are over-sensitive, Lottie," 
answered her husband, coolly helping himself 
to a fine peach, and slowly divesting it of its 
roseate skin. "There is an old adage you 
may perhaps remember, my dear," he con- 
tinued, with an odd smile, "*What is one 
man's meat is another man's poison.' Now, I 
cannot for the life of me see why I should 

E 
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loso my meat because the constitation, or the 
disposition, or the all-indulgence of another 
turns that meat to poison. If wine does me 
pood — " 

*• Ah I if it does I " interrupted Mrs. Foster 
arohly. 

*• Well, then, I say it does, taken as I take 
it in decent moderation. I am better, twenty 
per cent, better, for a glass at noon, and a 
little brandy and water stimulates my diges* 
tion at dinner. Doctors all admit that." 

" Nay, doctors disagree even on that point,** 
said Lottie, gently swaying to and fro the 
nest of soft down and silk curtains at her side, 
by a touch of her little velvet-slippered foot. 

A delicate waxen face and outstretched 
arms were giving signs of awakening. 

" Some may, some may," said Foster, with 
slight impatience ; *' but that don't alter my 
opinion. And, to tell the truth, Lottie, it's 
something new to hear you descant in this 
style. What ails you, child? Have either 
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of US ever in the course of our lives known 
what it was to be without wine on our tables, 
or spirits on our sideboards? Were not all 
your family, and mine, too, moderate drinkers ? 
Was there one exception in the case ? " 

"No, Tom, no ; I own there was not, and 
that no harm has happened from its use in our 
connections ; but I am not prepared to say 
how much our example may have helped on 
those whose inclinations were of another kind ; 
we may have done harm in that way, you 
know." 

" Come, come, Lottie, this is too ridiculous. 
What has set on such a train of thought?" 
and he pushed aside his cup, and hurriedly 
brushing the crumbs from his trousers, he 
walked to the window, a very dark shadow 
contracting his brow. 

" It was the sight of pretty Mercy herself, 
Tom," answered Lottie, taking her little one 
out of its nest in response to its gentle cry, 
and soothing it as only mothers know how to 
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soothe. "You know," she continued softly, 
walking up and down, and hushing the babe 
to slumber in her arms, *^ I was some time 
alone with her, and without a word of confes- 
sion on her part, I .could not help discovering 
that she is by no means indifferent to Herbert 
Turner's attentions." 

" Trust you women for discoveries of that 
kind," laughed her husband, recovering his 
good humour. 

" And then I thought," she continued rather 
falteringly, " I could not help thinking, it was 
almost a pity — ^that she is too good for him." 

" Nonsense ; if she is so good, she is the 
very wife he requires ; one that will do him 
good ; one who will verily take him, if she 
does take him, ^for better, for worse.'" 

" Yes ; so I think." 

" Then it will all be right, rest assured ; and 
you and I need not trouble our heads about 
the matter," said Foster, as with a light laugh 
he passed out of the room, turning back, how- 
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ever, to shout out the information that he was 
just going to the " Institute," and should be 
back shortly. 

Meanwhile into Mercy Haughton's face 
had stolen a strange, shy beauty that fell 
softly over her, like that mysterious rosy light 
we sometimes see bedewing the hills, as the 
setting sun sinks slowly to its rest in the 
western sky. She had her old fits of joyous, 
buoyant happiness at times, but those times 
were rarer now. Her mother looked wistfully 
after her, and whispered to herself, " Pray 
God that my child love both wisely and 
well I " for she recognized the signs of the 
dawning of " love's young dream," and feared 
him to whom the golden wealth of that y oimg 
heart was yielding. Feared, not that her 
child's love was unretumed ; no, her mother's 
eye had jealously read the signs there too, and 
found the love was mutual, only waiting ac- 
cident to develop it — ^that was not her fear. 
But this wooer of her Sunbeam, who was he ? 
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She wanted to know more of him. Was 
he firm, and steadfast^ and true ? Would he 
make her child happy? It was a kind of in- 
sight into the future that was troubling her, 
that " second sight " of which Scotch people 
talk, a delicate perception bom out of inten- 
sity of maternal affection. To all at the 
Grange, Herbert Turner appeared a most 
exemplary young man ; his manners were 
winning and unexceptionable, and perfectly 
free from the paltry pride of which we see so . 
many specimens in colonial life. On " Change," 
too, he was highly spoken of. His position 
was good ; he was well able to make a plea- 
sant, a luxurious home for his wife. What 
was it that troubled the mother ? 

For a long time Herbert Turner scarcely 
knew what he wanted himself. He was won- 
derfully attached to Mercy Haughton ; he 
thought her lovely, and so she was, not the 
mere loveliness of feature, or colour either, but 
that wiiming loyeliness that steals away the 
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heart almost before the loss is known. She 
was an irresistible attraction ta him ; he 
could not have remained away long from the 
Grange if he had tried to do so. By degrees 
he began to be conscious that he wanted her. 
for his own, that he must have her love, what- 
ever befell him. He had sought her day after 
day, spent long evenings in her company, but 
had never yet told her the secret he treasured 
in his heart. Certainly he had been allowed 
little opportunity ; Ruth, or her mother, or 
the brothers, one or both, or the old farmer 
himself, were the " dragons " he had to slay 
before he carried off his prize. Yet each 
time, and between each visit, he felt assured it 
must be done, for there were others paying 
visits to the Grange, and, his jealousy told 
him, on a similar errand. Others, whose posi- 
tions quite equalled his own, who might be 
more favourably received, if not by the little 
lady, by her family at least, for there were 
days when he could make no decent excuse 
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for a visit, and on those days he began to 
torment himself that some more fortunate rival 
might step in and take the field before him. 
Foolish young man to take the wine cup as a 
soother for such passions I Was he mad to 
expect balm from such a source ? Yes ; it 
was little short of madness. 





CHAPTER V. 
Feabls and Diamonds. 

HE peaches were ripe, they turned 
their rosy cheeks to the hot sun, 
hiding bashfully amidst the thick 
bowery leaves, as though half ashamed of 
their own beauty ; and the grapes, purple, 
green, and white, hung in heavy clusters from 
the trellised walks of the Grange, for the 
summer was far advanced and the garden was 
in the full glory of its fruit. There were 
plenty of flowers still, summer blooming 
flowers, that heat only brought into perfec- 
tion of loveliness. Others, too, that bloomed 
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in tlic Khadc^ found plenty of shadow beneath 
denHo hedge-rows, or umbrageous willow-trees, 
by the side of the river that wandered through 
one portion of the grounds, a slender strip of 
water tumbling over a rocky bottom, and 
meandering through verdant banks. There 
were monthly roses still here and there; 
but tlie season for the roses had passed, and 
the air was no longer heavy with their breath, 
but tlie incense of the orange blossom was 
filling the atmosphere, and in the early 
mornings or at midnight the perfume was in- 
toxicating. 

It was a pleasant place, as we have before 
said, to come to out of the heat of the city ; 
and so the friends of the Haughtons continued 
to find it, for there was seldom a day without 
visitors, visitors sometimes for only a few 
hours, who came for the day, before the sun was 
too hot for any but those who were compelled 
to venture under his power, who went home 
in the cool and quiet of the evening, taking 
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with them fragrant, luscious remembrances 
of their visit, freshly gathered from the garden. 
Other visitors there were who made more pro- 
longed stays, and found it pleasant slumbering 
in the white chambers of the Grange. 

Herbert Turner's office hours rarely per- 
mitted this privilege. It was rather a long 
ride to be taken after breakfast, and he, there- 
fore, generally preferred to return late at 
night. The keys of the office were in the 
hands of the senior clerk ; but at that period 
of his life he was anxiously engaged in in- 
creasing the business of the firm, and this 
could only be done by strict attention per- 
sonally to that business. No delegated duties 
would accomplish it. He was conscious, too, 
that this diligence and care was winning him 
golden honours in the opinion of the master of 
the Grange ; and that by this means he was 
gradually overturning prejudices which had 
existed against him, and was working his way 
to future success. Future success ! He at 
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last determined that the success should no 
longer be in the future, but in the present 
tense. 

A large and merry party of young and 
old had gathered at the Grange one 
lovely, balmy afternoon, to enjoy the breath 
of the orange blossoms, and take tea under the 
deep shadowy leaves of the pines. What a 
tea that was, and all of home preparation ! 
Delicate, white diminutive rolls, tiny balls of 
golden butter, noble slices of cheese, and rich 
cake of a dozen different kinds ; jams, crimson 
and amber, in their cut-glass saucers, mingled 
with lovely flowers and fruit, and over all the 
splendid canopy of vine leaves and grape 
clusters. It was a feast "to win an ancho- 
rite from his cell," and the gay, bright, happy 
faces beneath that canopy, and the merry 
peals of laughter, told how thoroughly the 
whole was appreciated. 

It was not a mere ordinary gathering that 
afternoon ; there was a purpose in the meeting 
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this tlme^ and many a meny laugh and gay 
good-humoured jest went round at John 
Haughton's expense^ who, for liis part, sat im- 
pervious to all their efforts of raillery, con- 
tented enough that at his side was seated the 
blushing girl who was to be his future bride. 

The preparations that had been long making 
for his marriage were, in fact, rapidly drawing 
to a completion. Fortunately, about the time 
of his engagement, the section adjoining the 
Grange was put up for sale, on account of the 
departure of its owner for a permanent re- 
sidence in Europe. It was purchased, and the 
erection of a house at once commenced. This 
house was now finished, as to its internal 
arrangements, even to the furnishing, and 
though the external decorations were still in 
progress, the verandah yet unroofed, and the 
garden still uncleared of stones and mortar 
heaps, it was for the purpose of a general in- 
spection of these new possessions that the 
merry party was gathered. Herbert Turner, 
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with his friends, Mr. and Mrs, Foster, were, of 
course, of the number. 

V.ery pretty little Mercy looked, with her 
fair flowing hair and her soft blue eyes, their 
merriment only subdued by the shy light that 
stole into them whenever Herbert was near 
her ; the soft drapery of pale blue muslin, with 
its delicate laces at throat and wrists, and its 
one ornament, a small gold locket and slender 
chain, so# well became her. Herbert thought 
he had never seen her so lovely, and certainly 
he had never more earnestly desired to know 
his fate. 

" She must be mine. I must have her," he 
exclaimed below his breath, following her 

graceful, bird-like movements, as she stood 
behind a tray, filling the cups with fragrant 
coffee, and dispensing them round. Acci- 
dent had placed him at a distance from her, 
and other hands were assisting her with an 
empressement of which he was jealously 
observant. 
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"As long as I hold back, every coxcomb 
may forward his pretensions," he growled to 
himself, as the whole party presently rose 
from the table, and the ladies went back to 
the house for their bonnets. The sun was 
sinking deliciously low, sfcnd the shadows were 
long under the trees, and the walk to the new 
house would be delightful. In a few minutes 
they were all taking their way thither in 
groups of twos and threes, by different paths 
through the garden, and over the creek by its 
tiny bridge and across the stubble, or under 
the hedge-rows, to the scene of action. 

After all, the house possessed no particular 
attraction, excepting in the eyes of those to 
whom it belonged. It was the ordinary six- 
roomed size, and prettily furnished, but its 
charm was that of situation, and that was 
lovely, with the glorious hills for a back- 
ground, and green slopes on every side. It 
lay in a hollow, and at one point was almost 
concealed by thickly clustering trees, young 
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gums^ wattles, and blackwoods. The white 
chimneys peeping through these served for a 
guide to the party coming up towards that 
point, just as their merry footsteps led, the 
older people only taking the direct way, and 
getting to the house far before the younger, 
who followed, a group of half a dozen at a 
time. And so it happened, that amidst the 
general scattering, nobody noticed that Her- 
bert Turner and Mercy Haughton were 
missing. 

A soft moonlight was falling over the trees, 
and hedges, and stubble land, and throwing 
its fantastic imagery over the garden paths as 
the party returned to the Grange, where already 
horses and traps were awaiting them. It was 
not much more than the crescent of a moon ; 
they had to make the most of it by a compa- 
ratively early departure. Herbert Turner 
was among the number of the departing and 
was standing by his horse, outside the gate, 
when the rest approached ; but in the general 
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confusion nobody noticed that Mercy was 
absent. The master of the Grange was busy 
with his hearty shakes of the hand and warm 
" Good-bye, God bless you's," as party after 
party rolled off; but as Herbert Turner ap- 
proached him, with his hand still on his horse's 
bridle, and his other out-stretched for a part- 
ing grasp, he was struck with the face of the 
young man which gleamed white in the moon- 
light. 

"Mr. Haughton, may I see you to-morrow?" 
he exclaimed in low, earnest tones. 

" Surely, yes," was the surprised answer. 
"Why ? nothing's wrong, I hope." 

" No, sir ; oh, no ! " said Herbert, with an 
awkward laugh. " Nothing wrong, but some- 
thing that concerns myself and another, and 
you, sir ; but to-morrow will do ; " and mount- 
ing his horse, he lifted his hat and rode hastily 
off. 

The master of the Grange stood looking 
after him with his hat in his hand, while the 

F 
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other was thrust through and through his 
curly gray hair. He was alone, standing bare- 
headed in the moonlight, for the others had 
all gone back to the house, and to the various 
closing employments of the night. Bare- 
headed and dazed, he stood looking after the 
young man, whose horse's hoofs, striking the 
hard road, were heard long after the trees had 
concealed him from view. As the last sound 
met his ear and all was silent again, Mr. 
Haughton slowly turned, and passed his broad 
hand over his face. *^ Oh, that's it, is it ? it's 
come to that at last. Poor little Sunbeam I 
Can nothing else satisfy you, young sir, 
but our choicest blossom?" And shaking 
his head, he gravely walked back to the 
house. 

" Where is Mercy ? " he asked of the first 
servant that came in his way as he entered 
the hall. 

^^ Miss Mercy's been gone to bed this good 
while, sir," was the reply. " She was tired and 
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had the headache ; she told me to tell you if 
you asked for her." 

" Hey 1" was the characteristic reply, as the 
old man turned into the dining-room. Ruth 
was its only occupant, and she stood lighting 
her chamber candle at the sideboard. 

"Mother is in her room, quite tired out," 
she said, in answer to his inquiring glances. 

" Have you seen your sister, Ruth ? Betty 
says she is not well, headache or something of 
that sort," said her father, trying to speak in- 
differently, though he was far from feeling so. 

« Not well ? " Why, I thought she looked 
perfectly well a little while ago." But she 
stopped with a sudden questioning of how long 
ago it was since she had seen her. She her- 
self had been surrounded by a gay group of 

* 

friends, and had never noticed her sister's 
absence. Now, with a little ajarm, she re- 
membered she had seen her last at the tea- 
table. 

" I will go to Mercy's room before I go to 
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my own, father," she quietly said. " I dare 
say she is only tired ; I am sure I am ; " and 
kissing her father good-night, she left the room 
and went upstairs. 

Placing the candle on her own dressing- 
table, she softly trod on tip-toe to her sister's 
door. All was silent within ; but with a heart 
that sadly misgave her, she noiselessly turned 
the lock and went in. The window was widely 
open, and the muslin curtain swaying to and 
fro with that dreamy rustle that bears witness 
to a rising breeze. The moonlight looked in 
quietly, falling over the green carpet and the 
large chair that had been drawn closely to the 
window, and over the arm of which Mercy's 
blue scarf still lay as she had thrown it off. 
The chair was otherwise unoccupied. The 
room was so light that every object was visible. 
A pocket-handkerchief and a white rose-bud 
lay on the broad window-sill. Ruth moved 
towards the bed. Yes ! it was all right ; her 
sister was there, and quietly sleeping, her fair 
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hair falling over the pillow, one hand pressed 
under her cheek half-hidden among the tresses, 
the other lying carelessly on the silk coverlet. 

Was she sleeping ? Ruth thought so, and 
was turning away, when a gleam of something 
on the little uncovered white hand caught her 
eye. She turned back, and her heart gave a 
sudden bound. 

A simple cii'clet of pearls and diamonds. 

" Oh, Mercy, darling ! " 

She could not help it — she must wake her 
now. 

The blue eyes opened with a frightened ex- 
pression, but that presently subsided, and then 
the white arms were up-thrown, and drawing 
down her sister's face to her lips with those 
soft little hands, diamonds, pearls and all, she 
whispered shyly, yet joyously — 

"Ruth, dear Ruth, it's all true. Forgive 
me, dear." 




CHAPTER VI. 

HOW THE NEW8 WAS RECEIVED. 

|T waa all over. Mercy Haughton 
had given herself away, and there 
was none among those she loved 
who dared to bid hor tako back the gift. What 
they feared they now kept to themgelvea, hoping 
for the best for her sake. 

" It's too late now," her mother sighed ; " if 
we ever had anything to say it ought to have 
been aaid before. The child's love is won now, 
that's easy to see ; and, af^er all, we cannot 
tell that it may not all be right. Perhaps our 
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temperance principles make us needlessly 
fearful." 

" So I think, mother," said Willie Haugh- 
ton, looking up from the violin to which he 
was adding a new string, for violin-playing 
was one of the recent acquirements he owed to 
Herbert Turner. "We are getting to think 
so much of these temperance principles that we 
fancy everyone that does not think with us 
must necessarily be a drimkard." 

" We fancy ! " shouted his brother derisively. 
**I should say that your thoughts are of a very 
vacillating order, Willie." 

" Thank you," said Willie contemptuously ; 
*^ better that than to be as rabid on the subject 
as yourseE" 

" Come, boys, no need for words ; and no 
need either to think too evil or too well," said 
their mother sadly. 

" I don't see that there's any cause to think 
evil at all," Willie answered surlily ; " Turner 
is a first-rate fellow, and can give Mercy a 
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splendid Kttle home, for he's doing extra well, 
and even father thinks he minds his business 
in a first-class manner. Suppose he does take 
wine, and spirits too, occasionally ; there are 
plenty of good steady business men who do 
the same. There's Foster, for instance ; he's 
an old friend of ours ; we have known him 
long enough, and father avows he never saw 
any harm in Mm." 

" Father has had arguments enough, though, 
with him on the subject," said John. 

"Foster is a very steady man," said his 
mother thoughtfully. 

" He's married," said Willie significantly. 
" You don't surely expect young, single men 
to be as jog-trot as old married ones, mother? 
I dare say he was a bit wild before he was 
married. No doubt when Turner is married 
he will be quite as steady an old fogie. I am 
sure, with such a wife as our little Sunbeam, he 
ought to be." 

" I trust it will be so, for her sake. Poor, 
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pretty dear, how happy she seems," said her 
mother fondly, as the light footsteps passed 
the window, and the sweet voice came floating 
on the morning air. 

So when Herbert came for confirmation of 
the deed of gift, he found the obtaining it not 
at all the difficult matter he had feared. The 
hearts of the parents were bound up in their 
child's happiness, and they could not say her 
nay. And she, poor child, her cup of joy 
seemed very, very full. There was little occa- 
sion to sound the depth of her feelings. The 
pretty colour that came and went in her 
cheeks^ the soft light in her blue eyes, the 
clear ring of her voice, spoke for her, and 
overcame every difficulty. 

"You never liked Herbert very much, 
Ruthie," she said half reproachfully, as they 
sat together in the shadow of the verandah on 
that eventful day, the day that the consent to 
the engagement had been given by her 
parents. Herbert had been obliged to go 
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back to town early on some important busi- 
ness^ and so the sisters sat alone in tbe veran- 
dah^ looking out into the moonlit garden^ and 
quietly talking. 

" You do not like him very much now, I 
think," she softly added ; "but that is because 
you do not know him better." 

"Perhaps so, darling. I do think he is 
very fond of my little sister ; and his love for 
her may hide a multitiide of sins." 

** But you know, dear Ruthie, that the chief 
fault he has, even in your eyes, is that his 
principles are not for total abstinence," said 
Mercy bravely. "He may change in that 
respect some day," she shyly added, turning 
round and round the golden circlet on her 
finger as she spoke, till the diamonds flashed 
in the moonlight. 

" I shall be so glad, dear Mercy, if he does ; 
he will be everything then that we can desire," 
replied Ruth, rising to answer a call from her 
mother. She sighed as she went into the 
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house^ though^ as the thought suggefited itself^ 
" What if the reverse should be the case ? " 

Kuth had her own reasons for her fears. 
It was not all prejudice. It was not the mere 
fact that Herbert Turner did not altogether 
abstain from intoxicating drinks^ but that he 
was not mentally strong, had no decided 
opinions of any kind, was easily swayed by 
passing events, and guided by any circum- 
stances or any associates, provided they were 
agreeable to his senses. She did not arrive 
at these conclusions at once. From various 
sources, every now and then, she heard little 
things prejudicial to her future brother-in-law. 
Brothers of some of her friends had met him 
at parties, had seen him heated with wine, 

merry — nothing more," they assured her. 

They only rather wondered how he would 
ever get over dear, good, particular Mrs. 
Haughton, who thought drinking any intoxi- 
cating liquor such a sin. Of course, though^ 
if he married little Mercy, the wine suppers 
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and billiards would be given up ; and perhaps 
he might go over to the temperance side alto- 
gether." 

Buth doubted that. More than once she 
had been with her brother Willie to call upon 
him in office hours. The decanter-stand and 
spirit flask on the sideboard did not escape her 
notice, nor a row of soda-water bottles that 
ominously lay in a corner of the room. Even 
here, she thought, he cannot do without these 
things. What a dangerous habit he has 
acquired I and how can he possibly manage at 
our house, where we have nothing of the 
sort ? " 

She remembered all this sadly, as she 
walked into the house, leaving her sister and 
the moonlight behind her ; but then she 
chided herself for her gloomy thoughts, for 
she reasoned : It may be as they say, after all ; 
he may prove steady enough when he is mar- 
ried ; he will certainly change some of his 
habits. At any rate, nobody says anything 
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against his business qualifications. He has 
thoroughly satisfied father on that score, and, 
so far as money can make it so, the match is 
a good one. Everyone thinks so, and most 
people would take no notice of what they term 
mere escapades, of no consequence whatever. 
If they go no further, he may make Mercy 
very happy, after all. It's too late for any- 
thing to be said, unless there really was some- 
thing decided to demand it ; and it would be 
cruel, unless there was something more certain 
than mere on dit, to break off the engagement." 
Having in his frequent intercourse with the 
Haughtons learned not a little of the strong 
principles that ruled the household, with his 
friend Foster at hand continually to remind 
him of them, and to insist upon reformation on 
his own part, it was not without some trepida- 
tion that Herbert rode in from town the next 
morning to make his confession, and ask for a 
ratification of Mercy's bestowment. He felt 
by no means certain that he should be quietly 
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listened to. He was prepared to argue out 
his cause with fluency. Twenty good argu- 
ments he had thought of on his way thither ; 
but, alas I the first sight of the fine old farmer, 
with his curly, silvery locks bared to the 
moraing breeze, as he stood waiting for him at 
the large gate, sent all these arguments to the 
wind. Fortunately for him they were not 
needed ; but he was quite as unprepared to 
meet the warm, hearty shake of the hand that 
greeted him as he sprang from his horse, and 
fastened it to the gate-post, and to feel the 
old man's arm thrust through his own, and 
himself led away from the house beyond the 
great hay-ricks, out of sight and sound. It 
was perfectly quiet there, but certainly rather 
formidable. But he had wonderfully prepared 
his way the day before, though he had scarcely 
done it with that intention ; it had been a 
mere putting off of the evil day, on the plea, 
of course, of the lateness of the hour ; but he 
received the benefit of it now. He could 
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scarcely believe his own ears, when the first 
words the old man uttered, in a half-choked 
voice, were — 

**And so, Mr. Turner, you want my little 
Sunbeam ; that is what you have to tell me, 
is it?" 

Little Mercy must have been beforehand 
with her confessions, too. 

He could be eloquent enough now; such 
an opening gave fluency to his speech. Did 
he want her ? Oh, that he did ; and the love 
was mutual. He would make her so happy. 
Nothing he could do would be too good or too 
great for his sweet little Mercy. There was 
no end to his protestations. Her father quietly 
listened to them all. 

Then he as frankly opened up his prospects, 
present and future, describing the home he 
would be able to provide for his bride, and 
showing how well everything promised for their 
happiness. He said not a word about the 
dower of that bride ; indeed, it is to be ques- 
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tioned whether, in the full tide of his elo- 
quence, any thought of so sordid a nature 
stole in to disturb its sentimental flow. Her 
father did not forget it ; he waited a little till 
the young man had exhausted his protesta- 
tions, and then quietly told him what he had 
apportioned to each of his daughters ; part 
as a marriage gift, part to be equally divided 
between them at his own death, that part to 
be strictly bound upon them. Herbert Turner 
could offer no objection to that ; indeed, he 
was not in a mood to object to anything after 
what seemed to him his unhoped-for success. 

They had been hitherto walking up and 
down under the shade of the great hay-rick ; 
they now stood still at the fence farthest from 
the house, and the old man leant both arms 
upon the rails. 

"There is one thing, and only one thing, 
I should have been glad to have had altered," 
he at last said slowly, looking, not at Herbert, 
but at the far-off uplands now laid in stubble. 
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over which a number of fowls were gaily 
carousing. " You know my thoughts on total 
abstinence, young man ; you have heard them 
before ; that I look upon it as a duty to all, a 
necessity, an absolute necessity, to some. It 
does not imply that all those who take mo- 
derately will ultimately become drunkards — 
by no means. There are plenty who both live 
and die moderate drinkers ; but the duty lies 
on them the same. They owe it to their 
neighbours, their fellow men, that their mode- 
ration cause not another to err. But, alas ! 
there are plenty of moderate drinkers who 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, become im- 
moderate ; who end their days in the delirium 
of the drunkard. I have known it ; nay, I have 
many times seen it ; it is so easy to slide on a 
slippery causeway. And I contend, also, that 
total abstinence is a necessity to others, to those 
who are weak in purpose, easily swayed, readily 
turned aside. Herbert Turner, are you strong 
enough to grapple with this giant alone f 

G 
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Herbert Turner flushed crimson. **You 
surely do not think — I understand you so, 
I'm sure — that because a man takes a little 
wine, a thing that he has been accustomed to 
do all his life, that he must of necessity become 
that detestable thing, a drunkard?" he pre- 
sently answered, rather gravely. 

" No ; I have said I do not. But he may 
— ^he may — he has no pledge against it." 

" But, my dear sir, do you think that sign- 
ing his name to a written promise would 
answer if he had the inclination for the evil?" 
To a man of honour it would, undoubtedly, 
su*,^ 

Herbert Turner was silent, for at the mo- 
ment he did not know what to say. Mr. 
Haughton presently went on, 

" I have known so many wrecked lives, in 
these colonies particularly, so many wretched 
homes. They are all over the colony, many a 
skeleton little dreamt of, in many a home. 
Wine, wine, wine so plentiful, so cheap, has 
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been the destruction of many a promising 
young man." 

Herbert Turner was still silent. He re- 
membered perfectly well that the business 
demanding his presence in town that very 
afternoon had to do with a very large consign- 
ment of this same colonial wine. He could 
not afford to quarrel with his bread and butter, 
not he indeed. He expected to make a hand- 
some profit, and was by no means inclined or 
prepared to resign what he was pleased to 
term his principles against total abstinence. 
So he thought it best to ignore, as far as pos- 
sible, the turn the conversation had unfortu- 
nately taken, and bring it back to the question 
most important to himself. 

" You believe I will do all I can to make 
dear Mercy very happy, I am sure, Mr. 
Haughton," he said at length, making a bold 
venture. " She shall never have cause to re- 
pent that she has given herself to me. I am 
sure of her love ; I only wait your permission." 
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" Yes, yes, dear child ; you have won her 
affections. Turner. It is for you to keep all 
the promises you have made, and see to it 
that you make her life a happy one. She is 
a dear, faithful little soul. It will be ^for 
better, for worse,' truly, with her." 

" Thank you, thank you. You shall find 
me true as gold," replied Herbert, eagerly, for 
he was impatient to get through all this, and 
to have a little of Mercy's company before he 
rode back to town. " I shall not forget what 
a treasure you have given me." 

" You should have left her a year or two 
longer with me," the old man exclaimed in a 
broken voice, as he shook his intended son-in- 
law by the hand, and turned off towards the 
house in his company. " You are taking 
away our * Sunbeam,' let me tell you, young 
man." 

" The ' Sunbeam ' will often revisit the 
Grange," was the gay reply ; " but you 
must not let my home be long without it. 
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I am very lonely ; a young man without a 
relation, in a strange land, must of necessity 
be so," 

It was a diplomatic hint for an early mar- 
riage day. 

Herbert Turner rode back to town trium- 
phant. 




CHAPTER VII. 
The Sunbeam's Departure. 




HESE marriage days will come, 
and they are all so much alike. 
The brides, of course, are fair, or 
the witchery of snowy vestments and orange 
blossoms, and floating bridal veil, makes them 
appear so ; and the bridegrooms are happy, 
or ought to be, with the attainment of their 
wishes. Our churches have no mellifluous 
peal of bells to send paeans of rejoicing on the 
air. We left these signs of gladness behind 
us when we quitted old England's shores ; but 
whether solemnized in church or chapel, in 
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the cottage or the homestead, in country or 
city, these marriages, as we said before, have 
but few distinguishing points. The externals 
are more or less alike, differing only according 
to the wealth or poverty of those concerned. 

So far externally ; but after all, marriage 
is not a thing of externals. It is no light 
transaction, this binding together of two lives 
into one, this promising to take one another 
"for better, for worse," to participate in all 
the good, to bear with all the evil, helping 
forward, cherishing, comforting, sustaining, 
loving unto death. The promise made signi- 
fies all this, but the fulfilment of it all ; ah ! 
the fulfilment ! 

" For better, for worse," the sunshine and 
the cloud, the storm and the calm, the wealth 
and the poverty, the gaiety or the sorrow of 
life, all to be equally shared and endured. 
No light vow, verily, do those assume who 
bind themselves at the altar for life. Perhaps, 
if the sacredness of these vows was more con- 
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sidered, there would be fewer unhappy mar- 
riages^ fewer estranged hearts^ fewer desolate 
homes ; but alas I poor human nature is im- 
perfect, and these things still exist, and will 
to the end of time. 

The autumn with its gathered grapes and 
late peaches had passed since Mercy's be- 
trothal, brightly and happily enough to her. 
There were pleasant walks in the garden 
amid the falling leaves, when the vines were 
dressed in their rich red, and orange, and 
green livery, their parting glory before they 
fell ; and when the creek ran noisily along, 
swollen by the early rains. Pleasant rides, 
too, among the hills, and along the country 
roads, where little tufts of green and wild flowers 
were springing newly amid the burnt sear 
herbage, and the birds were singing joyously 
in the soft, sweet air, for these autumnal 
days, few as they are, are often very lovely. 
Winter, too, had come and gone — winter, 
with its storm and clouds, its rolling thunder 
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and its lightning flashes^ its heavy rains^ and 
its transient shine. It was not a joyless season 
to Mercy ; it, too, was a happy and a merry 
one. Though a busy time with all the house- 
hold^ it was not so with her, for they would 
not allow her to do much, though the heaps of 
delicate fabrics, of muslin, and linen, and lace, 
were all on her account, for John's marriage 
had been considerably postponed, and brother 
and sister were both to be married on one day 
in the early coming spring. 

Herbert Turner had triumphed again. 
Such an early marriage at first was not to be 
entertained. Mercy herself pleaded for, at 
least, twelve months, but Herbert's counter- 
pleading was effectual after all. 

He was so lonely, so homeless. How could 
she avoid pitying him ? And with pity came 
consent ; even her mother began at last to 
think it had better be so. "A home will be 
good for him with a steady little wife like 
dear Mercy," she said to her husband, and he 
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concluded it must be right as she thought so. 
Therefore, the fine work accumulated, and 
sempstresses were engaged, for it was not the 
day of " sewing machines," and fingers had to 
do double duty, and many of them were 
needed for Mercy's wedding trousseau, it was 
so abundant, so pretty, so like herself. 

Had she thought at all seriously of this 
coming marriage of her's, or was the bright- 
ness, and the joyousness, and the beauty of 
the love and care and attention by which she 
was surrounded dazzling her vision, and 
throwing so thick a golden veil over her 
future, that she cared not to penetrate the 
glory ? No ; even Mercy, so merry, so joy- 
ous while surrounded by her friends, had her 
quiet, pensive moments. She was not thought- 
lessly rushing on her new life. It was no 
light, trivial matter to her, but a holy and a 
solemn thing, demanding both earnest thought 
and prayer. Yet she was not afraid. No 
shadow of fear crossed her brow as she looked 
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at her future. She did not expect all joy, but 
she would share all with him ; would be his 
*^ for better, for worse." That was a pleasant 
thought, and as she sat one night in her 
favourite large chair, by the moon-lighted 
window (it was not an open window now, and 
she was wrapped in a large plaid shawl) as 
she sat looking out on the cold placid scenery, 
her lips breaking into smiles, she murmured 
low the words, "For richer, for poorer, in 
sickness, in health, till death us do part." 

They little knew it, for she kept all her 
joyous smiles for her friends, and therefore 
they little guessed how many hours Mercy 
spent at her window at night after she had 
closed her door and the ^others were safely 
wrapped in their dreams. There she sat, 
looking out on the quiet stars, on the still, 
silent moon, thinking gravely and soberly, but 
not sadly, of the future, and dreaming of her 
coming duties. Kuth had not alone been 
troubled by the confidences of well-meaning 
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but thoughtless friends^ as she imagined. 
Not for worlds would she have breathed into 
her sister's ear anything that would have given 
her unhappiness ; but others were less scru- 
pulous, and the bitter drop of poison had been 
already distilled. Mercy already knew all; 
perhaps rather more than Ruth, only she took 
the whole in a different light, and pitied Her- 
bert still more deeply for his homeless position, 
and scarcely wondered that he should be 
thrown into the company of wild young men 
who would gladly lead him on to share their 
own dissipation, and win away his money. 
This knowledge had really only induced her 
to yield more readily to an early marriage, 
and she thought gladly of the pleasant home 
that was to win him away from such false 
friends, and give him all the happiness he 
needed. 

"For richer, for poorer ; in sickness and 
health, till death us do part," she softly re- 
peated, as, rising from her chair and throwing 
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aside the heavy shawl, she stepped daintily 
across the room, and crept into bed. Yes, all 
this she had resolved to be to Herbert Turner. 
What would he be to her? "Would he love 
and cherish, and remember in the future that 
he had promised so to do, that with all his 
earthly goods he had endowed her ? 

It is a happy thing for us that a thick veil 
covers our future ; that we may not uplift it, 
that the sorrow is not heightened by perspec- 
tive, that the grief looms not on us in the 
distance. Happier still if we can quietly 
leave our future with Him who knows what 
is best for us, committing our way into His 
hands who doeth all things well, and sustains 
to the end. 

Mercy had not found out all the secret 
comfort of this trust. Her future looked 
bright to her, and there were no shadows on 
her brow as she laid her head on her pillow 
and closed her happy eyes. Her last waking 
thought was of making Herbert happy. She 
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had scarcely learnt the need of trust yet ; that 
was a thing of the future. 

Her home — a lovely little home — ^was being 
prepared for her just out of town, in the 
pleasant suburbs, with its garden most taste- 
fully arranged, and bright with all spring's 
daintiest and loveliest blossoms. Herbert 
Turner thought nothing too good for the 
reception of his bride ; and small as the little 
nest was, it was filled with all kinds of dainty 
things. Mrs. Foster was enlisted in the ser- 
vice ; and she, with Ruth Haughton, wrought 
out Herbert's poetic suggestions, till the whole 
became a poem itself. It was so pretty and 
so sweet, only needing the addition of one fair 
blossom to make it complete. 

Mercy was kept entirely out of the secret. 
She was not to be permitted even a peep of 
her future home. It was to come on her as a 
surprise ; that was part of the poem. Not a 
suspicion of half its beauty was to be hinted 
to her before-hand. Herbert had determined 
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to enjoy all her pleasure and surprise to him- 
self. She never asked about the house, though 
she knew they were preparing it ; and Ruth 
found it easy work to be silent respecting her 
frequent absences from home when no ques- 
tions even were asked. 

"It is fortunate for Herbert's plans that 
dear Mercy is such an incurious little body," 
she said one day to her mother. "I believe 
she guesses what we are doing. She must ; 
but she never says anything." 

" Dear child I " her mother replied, looting 
fondly after her as she caught a glimpse of the 
two figures walking slowly in the garden 
among the spring blossoms. " She is taking 
all the good of the present, and never troubling 
about the future. If her path might always 
be as smooth ! " 

" Ah, mother I we may wish it ; but we do 
not know whether that would be best for her." 

It was in the middle of spring that the 
double wedding took place. Fast waning it 
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was, indeed, into summer ; for the early fruits 
were in, and the flowers richly abundant, and 
such roses had rarely been seen. 

A large circle of friends throi^ged the 
Grange on the happy morning, and a glorious 
sun shone on the fair brides. John Haughton 
walked quietly home over the hill with his 
young wife. He wanted no wedding tour ; 
his own home was a happy enough place for 
him, and she was willing and glad to have it 
so. But Herbeii; and Mercy went off in style 
in a dashing buggy and pair of grays up the 
old road leading from the Grange. They 
went towards town, the time-honoured shower 
of old shoes following behind them, and a 
bright journey among the hills, and to the 
lake, and on, on, with the glorious boulders of 
the sea-washed shore before them. It was a 
journey to be remembered for a lifetime. But 
his joy was to culminate at their own little 
gem of a home. 

There had been no wine at this wedding 
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feast^ no drinking to the health of the brides, 
excepting in the limpid fluid that nature pro- 
vides ; but, nevertheless, there had seldom a 
more joyous party been gathered. No stimu- 
lant was needed to enhance the happiness, and 
there were plenty of bright eyes and prettily 
flushed cheeks, red and unsullied lips, pure 
from all such fiery potions. Everything was 
beautifully arranged, everything was abundant 
and in excellent taste ; tea, coffee, and choco- 
late of most superior quality, and such cream 
that the absence of wine was scarcely noticed. 
Even after the happy couples had left, the 
others protracted their stay far into the night ; 
and Buth was not left alone, though she had 
lost her sister, for two or three of the brides- 
maids remained to bear her company at the 
Grange, and prevent, as they said, her having 
a chance to mope. They were very merry 
indeed. 

*^ Such a lovely little bride as darling Mercy 
made I" **And such a grand match as it is !" 

H 
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" And what a love of a house he has made for 
her ! " were some of the exclamations that were 
heard on every side. 

" If we are only all as fortunate I " said a 
dark-haired, rosy-cheeked girl to Ruth, as she 
stood before the glass veiled in the same long 
hair. " One of us, you know, must be a bride 
before the year's out. There are six of us ; 
who will it be, I wonder ? " 

" Yourself, Minnie, if report speaks truly," 
said Ruth archly. 

"Don't trust reports, I never do," said 
Hebe, coquettishly tossing the dark masses of 
hair from her face. 

" If he only make our darling happy, and 
remember all he has promised," said her 
mother, sighing as she laid her head wearily 
on the pillow in the early dawn of morning. 
But her father, from whom, by his grave, sor- 
rowful face, you would have imagined, indeed, 
all sunshine had flown, lay quietly down, and 
said nothing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE HOME-COMING. 




lOU will not be late, Bertie ? " 
"Not a moment longer than I 
can possibly avoid, darling," was 
the response, as Herbert Turner, after a ten- 
der leave-taking at the door, hailed a passing 
car, and took his place in it for town. He 
usually walked on fine mornings, when the sun 
was moderate, for the walk was pleasant and 
invigorating, but he was late this morning. 
He very often was now, for he found it no 
easy matter to tear himself away from his 
pretty home and his lovely little wife. It was 
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more consonant with lis feelings of self-indul- 
gence that bright morning to linger in his 
garden, weeding and tying up its brilKant 
blossoms, or training the bignonia over the 
verandah. 

It was a very pretty picture he looked back 
upon from the door of the car, as it slowly 
moved oiF, intent on securing another passen- 
ger from the same road. That brilliant garden 
plat — perfectly brilliant it really was — with its 
gay borders of flowers, drawn into perfection 
of beauty by the morning sunshine ; the thick, 
leafy shadow of the bignonia, with its long, 
graceful, wax-like bloom, forming a beautiful 
framework for the slight, girl-like figure that 
stood watching his departure, and shyly 
waving him adieu. Mercy, in her pale blue 
morning robe, daintily finished at the neck by 
a tiny collar and Parian brooch ; her soft hair 
in its golden rippling, half raised, half flowing, 
in her attempt to render it more matronly, and 
the small apron, with pockets in which a 
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bunch of keys were jingling, assumed for the 
same purpose, was indeed a picture to carry 
into the city with him. Herbert Turner felt 
he was truly a happy man, possessing a trea- 
sure well worthy of being envied. He was no 
longer alone, no longer desolate, no longer 
condemned to ** board out," or seek the club 
for recreation, or to pass away the hours. It 
was the early days of his married life, the 
honeymoon still, and he lingered long in his 
pretty home in the morning, returning to it 
as early as business would release him. Mercy 
was always watching for his return, and it was 
a new and pleasant experience to be so watched 
for. 

Their wedding tour had been thoroughly 
delightful, full of pleasing incidents and little 
adventures, carrying them through a stretch 
of country new to both, and in the early sum- 
mer time very lovely. The mere novelty of 
their accommodation in fresh places day after 
day was charming ; primitive enough some- 
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times, and of the simplest description that ever 
roadside inn afforded ; at other times as preten- 
tious, and in sufficiently good style to warrant 
the high charges that were levied. But, 
wherever they went, the fair bride's sweet 
smile and innocent girlish face secured most 
assiduous attention, and the best that the 
house afforded. It was such a happy time 
—nothing to restrain them from gomg as they 
chose, or stopping where and when they would. 
Sometimes they drove along for hours, alight- 
ing only to sit under the shade of the carriage- 
rug, spread, tent-like, over the shafts, while 
the tethered horses cropped the herbage near, 
and the limpid waters of some creek ran in 
musical murmurs at their feet. Here, with 
a luncheon-basket opened, and its contents 
daintily arranged on the snowy damask spread 
upon the grass, they sat and dreamed for 
hours, satisfied with each other's company, 
and listening to the song of the birds or the 
croak of the frogs, or the chirpings of innumer- 
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able insects. Then, when the sun dropped 
lower in the heavens, the basket was repacked, 
the horses rehamessed, and off they set merrily 
in the cahn of the evening for the next hotel, 
their resting-place for the night. 

It was a fairy dream realized to Mercy, and 
to have so much loving care bestowed upon 
her was beautiful too. She was a very happy 
little wife. 

Yet, even in those happy days, roseate as 
they were, and beautiful, a little fear, a little 
trembling, a slight dread crept into Mercy's 
young heart, and dashed a little of her pleasure 
with its poison. It was not anything very 
serious after all, she reasoned with herself, for 
she knew very well that Herbert constantly 
took wine, only she had never seen him take 
it, and with her early prejudices and strict 
education it seemed to her like the commence- 
ment of what might be a terrible end. 

They had been married three days when the 
wine first appeared in her presence, for, some- 
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how, Herbert did not feel quite comfortable at 
indulging before his little wife, when he knew 
how utterly opposed she was to everything of 
the kind. On the third day, however, he de- 
termined to break through his reluctance. He 
had not given up stimulants, and had no inten- 
tion of doing so ; better, therefore, to accustom 
her to the sight of them, even if he could not 
eventually induce her to join him. 

They were seated at the window of an hotel 
facing the lake, on whose calm, unruffled 
bosom the soft afternoon's sun was shining, 
gleaming on the white sails of two or three 
vessels that were creeping slowly along under 
the influence of the very tiny breeze that 
puffed their sails. They had just enjoyed a 
very recherche little dinner, all the more enjoy- 
able for the long ride they had taken that 
morning, and from the cool fresh waters of the 
lake, and were now waiting for the dessert, for 
which a little table had been wheeled before 
the open window, that they might enjoy their 
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fruit and the pleasant scenery without also ; 
but, in turning from the window, the prospect 
from which was so new and delightful to her, 
she was startled to find decanters and glasses 
among the fruit. There were almonds, with 
their rough, soft shells, and splendid straw- 
berries, large and luscious -looking, lying 
among their leaves, fine early plums, ripe and 
juicy, and gooseberries, perfect monsters, with 
their red and yellow hairy coats, all country- 
grown, and in abundance, for it was the very 
height of the season ; but the sight of the wine 
took away their beauty from Mercy's eyes. 

*^ You did not order it, Bertie ? " she said, 
hesitatingly, with flushing colour on cheek and 
eyes. 

" Yes, dear, I did," he replied, with an effort 
at a careless laugh. "Why, you know, darling," 
he continued, as he noticed the falling of her 
eyes and the slight, very slight, paling of her 
cheek, *^you know, darling, that I always do 
take wine, and always have, but I would rather 
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take it in your company than alone^ or with 
others. Are you perfectly shocked^ little wife ? 
Do you really think I am worse for that ? " 

*^ No, Bertie," she answered in a very low 
voice, " only I had been hoping " 

'^Hoping what, my little Sunbeam? Hoping 
that I had relinquished the habit? Is that 
it? Why, dearest, it is life-long. I have 
never known what it was to be a day without 
wine, or something of that nature, since I was 
an urchin in petticoats, and it has not hurt me 
yet." 

" Had it not ? " She looked searchingly into 
his face, the face that was now turned brimful 
of laughter and mirth upon her. Were there 
any traces of injury ? If there were she was 
not skilful enough to discover them. The time 
had not come when the legible imprintment is 
written in the eyes and on the brow and lip, 
and Herbert Turner's hand, soft and white as it 
was, was perfectly firm and steady as he poured 
out a glass of sherry, and gaily tossed it oflP. 
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t< 



If you would only try one— just half-a- 
glass^ Mercy darling. You do not know how 
it would improve the flavour of your straw- 
berries." 

*^How it would spoil them, you mean, 
Bertie/' she answered, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. **I never have tasted wine, or any- 
thing of the kind, and never, never intend to 
do so." 

" What a little rebel it is ! " said Herbert, 
teasingly ; " nevertheless I wager to overcome 
its little scruples by-and-by." 

*^ You can't do it, Bertie, they are too firmly 
rooted," and the blue eyes flashed merry 
defiance; "and I do not think you would 
wish to do it either," she added, sobering 
down, and with the former drooping of eye 
and lip. 

** I should like my little wife to remain just 
as she is, certainly, sweet and pure, and good," 
he answered, pushing back the soft fair hair 
from her white brow, and kissing her ; " but 
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she must not mind my taking a glass of wine 
when I need one, and I do not think she will." 
He contented himself, however, with a second 
glass, then pushing it away at last with the 
scarcely tasted fruit, he proposed a walk on 
the borders of the lake, and the subject 
dropped. Nevertheless this was, as Mercy 
feared, the beginning. 

After that, Herbert's difficulty in that 
respect was over. The wine regularly made 
its appearance wherever they went, but he 
could not succeed in shaking her resolve, or 
changing her purpose. If, however, he had 
ever felt tempted to exceed, the sight of her 
drooping eyes and paling cheeks, the soft hand 
laid entreatingly on his, would have made 
him ashamed to do so in those early days ; so 
beyond the little fear that the mere presence 
of the stimulant excited, beyond that far-off 
dread of what might be, Mercy at present had 
nothing to sully her happiness, or prevent that 
month's tour being a very happy one. 
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But they began at length to turn very 
longing eyes homeward as time flew past ; and 
were anything but sorry when a letter from 
Herbert's principal clerk urged business of 
importance as a reason why they should return 
at once. The word home had new attractions 
to both. It was their own little home that 
was awaiting them. All the pleasure of a 
first introduction was in anticipation for Mercy. 
She had not an idea what it was really like. 
All had been kept so secret^ and it was with 
very glad and joyous feelings they drew near 
and nearer to Adelaide and saw the long row 
of lights in the distance. Arriving at last at 
their own gates^ they drove straight along the 
side entrance to the stables at the back of the 
house. 

It was quite dark without^ but no darkness 
within awaited them. All was beautifully 
prepared for their reception. The lamps were 
lighted in parlour^ and hall^ and bedroom^ 
pretty soft lamps^ giving forth a pearly light. 
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and tlie open windows and doors gave them 
welcome as well as the pleasant-faced servant 
gu*l who came out to take the shawls and 
wraps^ and assist with the parcels. 

" Miss Kuth has been here all day, ma'am," 
she said to Mercy. " And she bid me to give 
you this note. She will come to see you to- 
morrow, but she thought as how you might be 
tired, ^nd would like to be alone this first 
night of coming home." 

" So thoughtful, so kind of dear Kuth, but 
she ought to have stayed," said Mercy, sinking 
down into the luxurious depths of a large 
chair that stood waiting near, and throwing 
off her wraps. How beautiful it all seemed to 
her ! " Such a lovely room, such a splendid 
home ! " and Herbert was surprised when he 
came in, by his little wife suddenly throwing 
her arms round him and bursting into tears. 

" Why, Mercy, darling ! " he exclaimed in 
alarm, but she looked up then, and smiling 
through her tears, replied — 
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**I am only very silly, dear Bertie, my 
tears are out of very happiness. I did not 
expect half such a lovely home as you have 
made this." 

" Sweets to the sweet, you know, pet, and 
lovely things for the lovely, that's as it should 
be. Yes, I wanted to surprise you, dear, but 
not to bring tears." 

"Your mistress is very tired, Anne," he 
said, as the neat-handed maid entered the 
room in response to the call of the little silver 
bell. " She will be glad of a good cup of tea ; 
I see you have everything nearly prepared, so 

never mind the rest of the luggage, that can 

• 

wait. We will have tea at once, please." 

What a tea that was — the first in their own 
house ; all the sweeter for that. Mercy had 
never known such a home before. The soft 
carpet, like moss beneath her feet, the fresh, 
delicate tinting of the walls, the lace drapery 
of the windows, couches and ottomans, and 
luxurious chairs, heaps of cushions, the beau- 
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tiful work of friends. Then the delicate china 
on the table (green and gold) — ^her mother's 
gift. There were flowers from the Grange, 
too ; she recognized them ; and the silver 
service from her husband's father, only that 
day arrived per steamer, and unpacked by 
Kuth for the occasion of their home-coming. 
Mercy felt a very queen amidst all her 
exquisite surroundings, and Herbert said she 
looked one, too, and paid her proper homage. 
The tears were soon exchanged for merry 
laughter. 

There was only one drawback to that even- 
ing's happiness, and that was occasioned by 
Herbert's insisting on drinking a bumper of 
hot brandy and water to his father's health, in 
return for his handsome gifts. He tried hard 
to persuade Mercy to join him — but he tried 
vainly. 

Since then many days had passed. Mercy 
received her friends, and had proudly listened 
to their admiring comments on everything 
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about the house. She was still a bride, in the 
full flush of her happiness, and the old folk at 
the Grange, seeing her so joyous and bright, 
still the same gay Sunbeam as ever, began to 
be more hopeful, and to believe what they so 
earnestly wished, that all would yet be right. 




CHAPTEK IX. 



THE BROKEN PLEDGE. 




T the Grange things went on in 
their usual track — the same beau- 
tiful order in everything — the 
same quiet discipline, the same grace of action. 
Within and without all was still lovely. Tet 
there was something missing ; some element 
wanting that had hitherto contributed to make 
the whole so charming. The reality was that 
the Sunbeam had vanished from the midst. 
Quiet Ruth went more quietly about her 
duties ; not unhappily either, for she had her 
own little tide of secret happiness — the inner 
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spring tliat never runs dry, for its fountain is 
beneath the throne of God. Still, earthly 
surroundings will cast their shadows and in- 
fluences, and these surroundings — or rather the 
absence of what had been — added to her usual 
quietude. 

They missed John from the household, 
though they saw him every day, for his tall 
figure, and strong, deep voice, and hearty 
decisive manner, were something to miss. 
Ruth especially missed him, for he was her 
elder, her favourite brother ; they had been 
so much together firom childhood. She could 
always confide in him ; and he had always 
been so ready to help her. But all this was 
of the past — the wife had taken the sister's 
place — of course that was to be expected ; it 
was as it should be, but Ruth felt it none the 
less. It was part of the vacuum left at the 
Grange. 

But if John was missed, little Mercy was 
missed twenty times more, and by every inmate 
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of the Grange alike. A quiet and a silent 
houselLold they were when she left them. 
They missed her light footsteps about the 
house ; her dainty household ways ; her soft 
joyous laughter ; her sweet voice, warbling 
snatches of bird-like music as she went through 
her daily duties with light hand and light 
heart ; her bright, winsome words I What a 
blank seemed to fall over the Grange in her 
absence ! Mercy Turner could never be the 
same— sweet as she was — to them. Mercy 
Haughton had vanished for ever. 

Her father missed her most. He visibly 
drooped under her loss. It was almost pitiable 
to see him when he came in to breakfast in the 
morning, and flung himself heavily down in 
the arm-chair that Ruth took care should be 
placed ready for him as Usual. His first act 
would be to look round, as though he missed 
something. Then as memory returned, and 
he knew how vainly, how more than vainly 
he might look, he would gloomily turn to the 
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table^ muttering under his breath, " He might 
have left my little girl a year or two longer." 

"But she seems so happy, father," his wife 
would gently expostulate. 

*^ Yes, and I suppose I'm a selfish old fellow. 
Still she would have been better under her 
father's roof a while longer. But these 
young things don't know when they are best 
off." 

Poor Ruth did all she could to fulfil her 
own duties, and make up for the missing one ; 
but it was only Kuth after all, and she felt it. 

" Father frets sadly after Mercy," she said 
one day as she sat in the broad window-seat 
working, while her mother was shelling peas 
for dinner as a help to the servants, with a 
large basket each side of her, one filled with 
the magnificent pods, the other for the empty 
shells, and a broad dish on her knees, into 
which the fine peas were falling. She was 
taking her self-imposed task very comfortably, 
the dear old lady, with the cool, pleasant 
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breeze coming in upon her from the open 
window where Ruth was seated, gently 
swaying her cap-strings to and fro, for the 
day was hot without, and the breeze was 
grateful. 

"Yes," she said gravely, after a moment 
or two of quiet shelling, during which nothing 
was heard but the soft falling of the large 
peas into the dish. " Yes ; and I'm sorry for 
it, dear. He does seem to fret. But then I 
don't think he is quite well, and I should like 
to hear what Doctor Hall thinks about him, if 
I can only get him into the mind to consult 
him. He misses the dear child, of course, and 
so we all do ; but, do you know, Ruthie, I 
believe, if he felt more confidence in Herbert, 
he would take it less hard." 

" But she seems very happy, mother. You 
yourself said so. And Herbert is certainly 
very fond of her. He thinks nothing too good 
for her. What does father fear ? " 

" I do not know all he fears ; but I know 
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tliis^ that he thinks him extravagant and reck- 
less with his money, and too fond of display ; 
and that he is living up to the very extent of 
his income, at least. That old clerk of Ms let 
out something about an expostulating letter 
he has lately received from his father. Then, 
too, your father has found out about the wine 
suppers, and has heard that he is inclined to 
establish something of that kind in his own 
house." 

" Mercy ought to protest against that," said 
Ruth indignantly ; " I know I would." 

" Perhaps it may not all be true," said her 
mother with a sigh. " I can scarcely think it 
is, altogether, for Mercy is so bright and 
cheerful,. and looked so happy when I went to 
see her yesterday. She had so many pretty 
things to show, and everything brought Her- 
bert's name into the conversation." 

" Why," said Ruth laughing, " she wouldn't 
allow a word to be spoken against him for the 
world. I should like to see any one have the 
temerity to do it. And really I cannot say, 
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for my part, that at present I have seen much 
wrong with Herbert." 

" No, my child, but his habits are bad. For 
a young man to perpetually have wine or 
spirits on hand, to say the least of it, is a 
temptation both to himself and others. And 
these habits once formed are so difficult to 
break." 

" Then Mercy ought to use her influence," 
said Ruth thoughtfully. "And I shall tell 
her so some day. I think it is a wife's duty 
to endeavour to keep her husband from temp- 
tation." 

Mrs. Haughton shook her head as she 
slowly rose with her well-filled dish, and 
moved away to the kitchen. 

" Poor Ruthie," she thought, " it is little 
about the matter that she knows. She has 
yet to learn practically the duties of husband 
and wife, and how difficult they often are to 
perform aright. She will know all about it 
some day." 
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Theirs was veritably a small and a broken 
household now, seldom numbering more than 
three, Mr. and Mrs. Haughton and Ruth, for 
Willie had grown more and more restless 
since his sister's marriage, and was as little at 
home as possible. Sometimes he spent his 
evenings at his brother's house, sometimes in 
town with Mercy. When obliged to be at 
home, he would take his gun and wander out 
with his dogs after opossums, or into some of 
the neighbours' houses, anywhere to pass 
away the hours and avoid the quiet of the 
Grange, for very quiet indeed it was when 
there was no company. 

It was not very kind to Ruth, for it made 
her life still more lonely, but Willie had never 
cared for her company like he did for that of 
his younger, gayer sister Mercy. He was fond 
enough of her in a way, and thought much of 
her, coming gladly to her when he wanted 
anything done, but that was all. Their ways 
and actions took a separate course, particu- 
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larly lately, since some of his ideas had 
forced themselves into a separate channel, 
and were shaping a course for themselves far 
out of the groove in which they had hitherto 
run. 

He had commenced by thinking his father 
over-stringent in his ideas on total abstinence, 
and a feeling of false shame soon followed at 
what he professed to think a breach of hos- 
pitality, the compelling all visitors to be ab- 
stainers pro tem.y whether they would or not. 
After that he was ready enough to listen to 
any arguments that could be brought forward 
against total abstinence, and by degrees began 
to think that binding himself to refuse wine 
when it was presented to him in company, not 
only made him seem very ridiculous, but was, 
in fact, truly so. 

" I was only a child," he argued, " when I 
signed the pledge. I believed what I was 
told. I am not bound to keep it in manhood 
if my opinions change. Now I have arrived at 
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years of discretion, J. can abstain, if I wish, 
without any pledge, or take sufficient to pre- 
vent my appearing unsociable without making 
myself a * beast.' " Yet, in spite of all this 
bombastic argument, the flush of shame rose 
to his brow when he raised the first glass of 
wine he had ever taken to his lips. It was a 
very hot day, and he had been riding through 
the burning sun into Adelaide, with some 
cattle newly brought in from the run, which 
were intended for exhibition at the show. 
Having got quit of the cattle, he repaired to 
his brother-in-law's office, and sat cooling off 
in its coolest corner, while Herbert Turner, 
with his usual hospitality, was concocting a 
refreshing drink. 

" Too much of this effervescing stuff is not 
good, Willie, my boy, however pleasant," he 
said good-humouredly. "If it was not for 
that pledge of yours I should say take a glass 
of wine as well." 

"I don't mind if I do," replied Willie, 
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blushing to the very roots of his hair. " My 
pledge was taken years ago, and has quite died 
out by this time, I should think." 

Herbert was stooping down to get a glass 
of fresh water from the tap at the moment of 
Willie's answer ; but he rose, and turning 
suddenly round, faced the speaker. 

"Are you in earnest, Willie?" he asked 
dubiously. 

"Never more so. Why not?" replied 
Willie, braving it out. "I signed when a 
child, and under influence. I am a man now, 
and can think for myself. I can surely do as 
you do, and I don't see that you are hurt by 
what you take." 

" What will Mercy say ; what will they say 
at home?" said Herbert, in blank astonish- 
ment at the result of his own work. " I hope 
they will not think my persuasion has any- 
thing to do with it." 

" Certainly not. I've a right to my own 
opinion, I should think. A glass of wine will 
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not hurt me more than it hurts you, and hun- 
dreds of others." 

** You know, Willie, I was only in fun when 
I offered it to you, and thought you too deeply 
pledged to take such an offer," said Herbert ; 
** though at the same time I do think it much 
better than so much wish-wash. But be tem- 
perate, whatever you do. Take a glass, if you 
will, but restrict yourself to a glass, for you 
are not used to wine, remember." 

And so Willie broke his pledge, his fresh 
boyhood's pledge, that pledge that, in his 
youDg boyish heart, he had been so proud to 
sign, and so resolved to keep. It was not 
without many qualms of conscience, for a 
broken pledge, or a broken vow, of whatever 
nature, cannot sit lightly on the heart. 

He had taken many glasses before even 
Mercy found it out. The first had been taken 
more in bravado than anything else. He did 
not want wine, but he did want to be more 
like those into whose company he was fre- 
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quently thrown, the friends he met at the 
home and the office of his brother-in-law, par- 
ticularly. He saw the wine on his sister's 
ta1:)le, it sparkled on her sideboard, her hus- 
band drank it in her presence, she could not 
complain if she would. By-and-by he grew 
bolder, and one day he filled his glass &om 
the decanter and sat coolly sipping it as though 
it was a customary thing. They were alone, 
and she looked at him in astonishment. 

" Do you know what you are doing, Willie?" 
she asked, in a half-frightened voice. 

"Perfectly. I am trying a glass of your 
best wine. Sunbeam." 

" But you are breaking your pledge." 
" That has been broken some time," he an- 
swered, with an uncomfortable, forced laugh, 
" if you hold me to a pledge made while I was 
a youngster." 

" I think it was a pledge for life." 
" Not it ! that would not be fair. I doubt 
whether it could be proved to be such. I 
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hold to no such pledge, and I didn't think you 
would." 

" Oh, but I do, Willie. I would not touch 
anything of an intoxicating nature for worlds. 
I am so sorry you have broken your pledge ; 
I had hoped you would have sided with me, 

and that by-and-by, dear Herbert ." 

She broke down in a perfect abandon of tears, 
and Willie, ashamed and distressed because 
his sister was so, knew not what to say. 

What caused those tears ? He did not be- 
lieve they were entirely on his account. Was 
there any truth in those reports that had 
begun to circulate, that sometimes Herbert 
did take more than he ought, and had been 
seen in a condition in which he would scarcely 
have desired his best friends to find him ? 
Was Mercy beginning to discover that there 
were thorns even among her roses ? And was 
he, her brother, only adding to her sorrow by 
his broken pledge? He thought it all over 
many times that night, and more than half 
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resolved to re-sign a pledge that should indeed 
last for life. But the morning light found him 
laughing at his fears^ as much ensnared as 
ever, and pronouncing himself a fool for his 
pains. 

So the pledge remained a broken pledge 
still. 





CHAPTER X. 
Change. 

JLL things change — there is no 
standing Btill in this world. The 
bud, the blossom, the firait, and 
vrithered leaf, follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. The very stream wears away its 
stony bed, the force of wind, and rain, and 
tempest, smoothes down even the sharp bare 
rock. Plans change, hopes change, lives 
change, and friends — oh I how changeable 
txe they I There is only One who changeth 
not ; One whose love is immutable amid a 
world of mutation. 
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Mercy was beginning to find this out in tlie 
quiet of her pretty home. It was lovely and 
blooming still, dainty within and without, and 
always in the exquisite order that constituted 
one of the chief charms of the Grange. But 
she had many solitary moments, more, per- 
haps, than were good for her ; for the last few 
months had paled her cheek and checked the 
elasticity of her footsteps, and quieted the 
bird-like ring of her merry voice. She had 
found out that her roses had thorns, and that 
life was not quite the joyous, bright existence 
she used to think it. 

To mere outsiders there had been very little 
perceptible difference or change in the tiny 
household. Nothing flagrant on the part of 
the master had occurred. The firm went on 
in town with apparently its customary pro- 
sperity. The cuisine at home was luxuriously 
provided. All Mercy's tastes were consulted, 
and everything that affection could bestow or 
money obtain was lavished upon her. Herbert 
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was not one whit less kind, and she loved him 
more deeply than ever. Nevertheless, there 
was a serpent in their pretty home, gnawing at 
the root of all their happiness. Slowly, but 
most surely, it was doing its work. It stood 
glittering on their table, it sparkled on their 
sideboard, and was daily making its influence 
felt. It was "the bad habit growing," as 
Mrs. Haughton had too truly said ; and that 
slow, almost imperceptible growth made Mercy 
sick at heart. Not for worlds, however, would 
she have breathed one syllable against her 
husband to her nearest friend; not to her 
mother, even, would she have whispered her 
fears. She tried with her gentlest pleadings, 
she sought by her most winning wiles, to make 
him renounce the wine-cup ; but, like a true 
wife, she endeavoured to shield his failings 
from the eyes of others, and at that period 
they little guessed the extent of her trouble. 

After all, it was more the fear of what 
might be^ that tormented her, than any serious 
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results arising from present transgression. 
She trembled when she saw her husband toss 
off glass after glass in succession on his return 
home in the evening, or before leaving in the 
morning, though the effect was merely an 
increase of high spirits, and apparent good 
humour. 

"I can't for the life of me see why you 
should look so grave, birdie," he would 
teasingly exclaim. " I come home tired from 
Adelaide, and perhaps as cross as a bear ; and 
two or three glasses of this sets me up, makes 
me amiable, and fit for your society again. 
You ought to be glad of that, I am sure." 

She was not ; she did not believe in that. 
Fictitious mirth could not endure. 

" No, no, Bertie ; I would rather you would 
be quite yourself, as you are when you have 
taken no wine," she would reply ; "that 
is real, this is not genuine or true." 

" You are true, darling I I believe that ; a 
true little wife to look after your husband's 
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interests, only you don't always know what is 
good for him." And he would end by making 
the evening pass off so pleasantly and happily, 
that she would be almost inclined to smile at 
her fears, and to believe what he so fre- 
quently told her, that "use was second na- 
ture." 

Had they only known all this at the 
Grange I The tender, loving eyes of the 
mother, the vigilant, watchful gaze of her 
sister, gathered something of it, but they kept 
it to themselves, and never suffered a whisper 
of it to fall on the ears of Mercy's father. 
He had been failing now for months, ever 
since the marriage of his children. His illness 
had nothing really to do with that event. It 
was only an old complaint making itself 
visible, and wearing away the stalwart frame 
of the fine old farmer, till he shrank to half 
his size, and went about wearily and languidly. 
He missed his little Mercy sorely, and liked 
to coax her to the Grange, where he could 
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have her to himself for a time, and feel she 
was his own little daughter still ; but he 
seldom cared to go to her house, for he could 
not quite forgive Herbert for taking her away 
so soon ; and everything there reminded him 
of his son-in-law, even if he did not see him. 
He could not, however, keep Mercy long at 
the Grange ; her husband's love was exacting ; 
he would not spare her ; and mindful of her 
wifely duty and wifely vows, she was never 
happy long away from home. She always 
had such visions of Bertie alone in the quiet 
house, or with companions that her presence 
would not have sanctioned. So they could 
seldom induce her to stay a night in her old 
home. 

" Let her do as she thinks best, Ruth," her 
mother would quietly whisper. "Depend 
upon it, she knows what is best for herself and 
her husband. It is not well for husbands and 
wives to be parted, even for the sake of father 
and mother." 
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"Yes, Ruthie, it's true," her father would 
say, with a sad shake of his head ; " the child 
has bound herself by a solemn tie. She is his 
for life, ^for better, for worse.' God only 
grant that it prove not all worse.^' 

Willie had strangely altered, so they all 
thought ; but then, so much was altered at 
the Grange, nothing seemed the same but the 
dear old house, and the trees and flowers. He 
had sedulously kept from them the knowledge 
of his broken pledge. He did not wish to 
disturb or annoy his father in his present 
state of health, or to distress his dear, loving 
mother, of whom he was really very fond. 

" They need never know," he said to him- 
self, " and I hope they never will. I don't 
wish to trouble them ; and, of course, with the 
strong notions they have, it would do that. 
They would fancy I must necessarily go to 
the bad ; so it's to be hoped nobody will be 
fool enough to let it out." He did not reflect 
that his frequent and unaccounted-for absences 
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from home would make them uneasy. He had 
become irritable too ; and after late returning 
home at nighty long, indeed, after the sober 
household had retired to rest, he would be tor- 
mented with headaches in the morning, and 
either remain in bed, or, rejecting all offers of 
breakfast, go off to a distance again. 

« Something is very wrong with Willie, I'm 
sure, John," said Ruth one evening, as he 
walked with her over the paddocks to see her 
home. She had been taking tea with them 
that evening, and helping her sister-in-law 
with her tasteful fingers and advice in the cut- 
ting of tiny patterns, with which her work- 
basket was overflowing. It was a lovely even- 
ing — the early spring again — but cold and 
chilly, though the broad, bright moon threw 
its radiance over their path, and the ground 
was hard and firm beneath their feet. 

" Something wrong with Willie ? " her 
brother replied. "Yes," he presently slowly 
answered, " but that is nothing new." 
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" What is wrong, then ? " said Ruth, with a 
quick, hurried look upwards into his face, and 
a hard pressure of the arm she leant on. 
" What is wrong, John ? You seem to know. 
I have no idea ; only I am sure it is so." 

** What makes y(72/ think he is wrong, then? " 
he asked abruptly, ignoring her question. 

** Many things," she answered, dropping her 
voice and her head at the same time. " He is 
irritable and cross, and has frequent severe 
headaches when he is at home. But he is 
much more frequently away than at home, 
now ; I mean in the evenings. We don't know 
where he goes half the time, but he comes 
home very late, for I hear him, and then he is 
always ill the next morning." 

** Humph I does father know this ? " 

" No, I don't think he does ; for since father 
has been so ill, he goes to bed early, and 
Willie's room is at the back of the house, you 
know, so that he never knows when he does 
come home ; and, of course, we don't trouble 
him about it." 
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" So Willie has not told you himself, then? " 

" No I told me what ? " said his sister in 
alarm. 

" Told you that he has broken his pledge ; 
that he has disgraced the name of Haughton ; 
and if he goes on as he has begun will be the 
second in the family who has brought a curse 
into the house," exclaimed John bitterly. 

" Oh, John I John I " It was all poor Buth, 
in her utter distress — in her bitter humiliation 
— could utter. 

" It's true, Ruth ; I wish it wasn't. If you 
asked him he would not deny it, for the worst 
of it is he tries to bear it off boldly, and talks 
of the pledge having died out, and of its being 
no sin to break such a pledge if it hadn't. 
Well, well, it's a good thing that he has kept 
the facts from father and mother, that at least 
he has the sense not to trouble them with his 
sins : though if he goes on as he has been 
doing lately it won't be kept long from even 
them." 
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" Oh, John," said Kuth, sobbing. " What- 
ever possessed him, after living all these years, 
and never dreaming of, or craving for, or 
knowing even the taste of anything intoxica- 
ting — what could induce him to break his 
pledge ? " 

" Something to do with that precious brother- 
in-law of ours, you may be certain. It seems 
to me that these fellows are never satisfied 
without making others as bad as themselves. 
You know, Kuth, we took a dislike to him at 
first, and distrusted him at once ; and poor 
little Mercy will be the sufferer yet, I am 
afraid, just as I dreaded." 

" His pledge broken. Ah ! that accounts 
for all," sighed Kuth ; " the long absences, 
the irritability, the headaches, and all. Yes, 
truly, there is something wrong indeed ; but 
can't we undo it, John ? Is there nothing we 
can do to stop this ? " 

" Nothing that I can see. I've known it 
this long time ; and scolded, and expostulated. 
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and entreated to no purpose. Mercy has done 
the same. He likes her, and listens to what 
she has to say ; but, after all, he only laughs, 
and says he has cast off his leading-strings, 
and don't intend to put them on again. I am 
afraid poor Willie's prospects in life are utterly 
ruined." 

" Oh ! don't say so, John. It's early days 
yet ; and if he will listen to Mercy, I hope she 
will not leave him alone. I know he is very 
fond of her, and I shall try too. We won't 
give him up ; he may come round all right." 
And Kuth spoke more hopefully, dashing her 
tears away as she spoke, for they were near 
home. 

"Don't tell mother, Kuth," said John, as 
they parted. " She has enough to trouble her, 
I can see, about Mercy's delicate looks, and 
father's illness. Till Willie betrays himself, 
we may as well keep the secret." 

"Yes, for father and mother's sake," she 
faltered, turning away, and going round to the 
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back of the house, and so up to her own room, 
without encountering inquiries which just 
then she could not have answered. 

" So this is the final break-up of happiness 
in our dear, sunny old home," she thought, as, 
flinging off hat and shawl, she stood in the full 
flood of moonlight looking down into the quiet 
garden. " Such a bright, happy home we 
had ; all so united, so joyous, so merry ; not 
one discordant note, and all this only one short 
twelvemonth ago. Well, everything changes," 
she sighed ; "chang^e is written everywhere, but 
never has it been more thoroughly experienced 
than by us." 

She knelt down in the moonlight and leant 
her face in her hands, too distressed, too be- 
wildered, to pray in words. She could only 
utter sighs, but the very effort gave her com- 
fort. She had ever this dear Father and 
Friend to go to. She might tell it all out into 
His ears, and He could and would help her. 
He alone could make it right, and those 
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groanings that cannot be uttered, tlie Holy 
Spirit would make them intelligible ; they 
would not be turned aside. 

Somewhat comforted, she was able, after a 
while, to go down to her father and mother, to 
take up the burden of life again with the 
added burden, her new and terrible secret. 
But when she saw her father's bowed frame, 
once so hale and strong, as he languidly moved 
across the room, leaning on a stick, to his early 
rest, and noticed also the lines of sorrow and 
care on her mother's pale face, she would not 
have added one bitter drop by hinting at that 
secret for a thousand pounds. 

" It must — it must be kept from them," she 
exclaimed to herself, as she knelt before the 
smouldering embers after they had left the 
room. " Willie must not betray himself. He 
must alter, even for their sakes, for it would 
kill them both if they were to guess the truth." 




CHAPTEE XI. 

TWO BABES, AND THEIR WELCOME. 

ITH the first warm spring days 
came farther changes — customary 
ones all the world over — but 
something new and delightful in the homes to 
which they come. There were babes in both 
houses, the town house and the country house, 
and if ever babes were welcomed Si.nd feted and 
fussed over, certainly these were. Alas ! how 
many a babe is heralded into life with a 
trumpet-burst of joy, by happy parents and 
loving friends, whose future may blast the 
lives of those who, receiving them on life's 
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threshold, have bid them hearty welcome I 
How many a little one, over whom glad ptBans 
of rejoicing have been sung, has entered on a 
life-long suffering, mental or bodily — either a 
martyrdom to bear. We cannot read the 
future of our babes ; that to us is a sealed 
book, a mystery that time alone can clear. 
Surely, then, our rejoicing must be with 
trembling ; should be with earnest prayer and 
consecration of heart and life. 

It is hard for us, the mothers of those babes, 
as we look on the soft, tiny, velvet forms 
nestling in our bosoms, and fondle the warm 
fingers that feebly clasp our own, to realize 
the possibility that we may be nursing our 
own future sorrow, that our intensest griefs 
may arise from the unbridled passions, the 
self-will, the neglect of motherly counsel, 
which may all be concentrated in that little 
life for our own future heartbreaking. It is 
hard to realize that this intense, never-failing 
love of ours may some day be rudely thrown 
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aside ; turned back upon ourselves, sneered at, 
made a mockery of, at the least forgotten, and 
yet it may be so, for in the present day, and 
with the present generation, it is esteemed a 
little thing in earliest life, before the first down 
appears on the chin of the youth, or the first 
long dress of the maiden sweeps the floor, to 
set at nought all fatherly or motherly com- 
mands or counsel, to put aside the love that 
dictates it, to laugh at the experience of older 
years, and to deem all that interferes with 
their own crude notions "slow." What has 
become of the injunction, " Honour thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land ? " 

Unattended by any such thoughts as these 
at their advent, the babes came to their sepa- 
rate homes, and were received with rejoicings 
by parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts, 
and of course considered as the most wonderful 
babies that had ever appeared in this mundane 
state of ours. 
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They did not make their appearance on the 
world's stage at the same time. All the better 
for that. John's boy (a noble boy truly he 
was, with stentorian lungs, which gave promise 
of future strength,) was a week in advance of 
his little cousin, and the glad tide of rejoicing 
was a little subsiding into the gladness of pos- 
session when Mercy's delicate, waxen little 
daughter arrived. The rejoicing in this case 
was largely tempered by fear, for both mother 
and child had to be coaxed back to life by the 
tenderest nursing and most loving care. A fair 
little blossom that baby was of a very fair 
mother, and for a time both seemed so frail 
that it was doubtful which wings would first 
unfold to take a heavenward flight, the 
mother's or the babe's. Slowly, however, the 
life did return, and the wings as gradually 
folded, and the flight was put off" to the far 
future. 

Very proud was John Haughton of his boy, 
and perhaps a little triumphant over his 
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brother-in-law, though he scarcely need have 
been, for Herbert was happy and contented 
enough with his little daughter, and archly 
said that with her beauty he could well afford 
to wait for a boy. Indeed, what with those 
few first anxious days and nights, when life 
seemed trembling on a breath, and the dread 
of a desolate home pursued him, his passionate 
yearning over mother and child excluded every 
other feeling. And when at last the first faint 
colour came back to Mercy's fair face, and the 
livid hue faded from the lips of the babe, he 
received them too gladly back to life to leave 
room for any other feeling than the keenest 

joy. 

"What shall we name her, Bertie?" said 
Mercy's low sweet voice, as he leant over both 
his recovered treasures with a miserly watch- 
fuLaess, for he was not quite satisfied that the 
wings were really safely folded. 

" Anything but Mercy, darling. I cannot 
have two Mercys ; and this little waxen fairy 
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would have proved the reverse of Mercy to me 
if she had cost your life/' was Herbert's loving 
answer. 

"I would call her Joy," said the young 
mother with a faint smile, as she looked down 
at the tiny nestling blossom, *^ but then I know 
you think Mercy quaint enough, and Joy 
would be even more so." 

" Mercy has a delicious quaintness in it, but 
Joy I No, dear, it must not be Joy. Joy, 
you know, is short-lived. No," he continued, 
half laughing, half serious, " we will not have 
' any of these old-world names ; we will call her 
Lily, for a veritable little Lily-of-the- Valley 
she is, fair as the driven snow, and as delicate 
as any of those lovely blossoms." 

And did not this restoration of his Mercy, 
this gift of his fair Lily call for consecration 
of heart and life to Him who gave both ? 
Ah ! it did so, but he heard not the voice, or, 
if he heard, he heeded not. He had his own 
way of welcoming both mother and child back 
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from the borders of the grave. All day long 
the wine and spirit-flask stood waiting on the 
table in the drawing-room, within the reach of 
nurse and servants, and at the service of 
friends who called to make their inquiries. 
All day long they sparkled on the table at 
the oflSce, and the health of the new-comer 
was drank in bumpers there, which spake as 
much for the folly as the liberality of the host. 
All day long he was radiant and hilarious, to 
the secret amusement of some of his guests, 
causing a grave shaking of the head of others. 
At night his sleep was heavy. In the morn- 
ing he went back to town with pale face and 
aching head. In the corner of his oflSce a 
basket of soda-water bottles was made an 
established thing. He took no breakfast, and 
could not transact his business without the aid of 
brandy and soda-water. Alas ! his mercies were 
not sanctified ; how little they were deserved ! 
Mercy was very slow in coming back to her 
wonted strength and life. He wondered at it 
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— ^wondered whether doctor and nurse were 



doing all they could for his little wife. He 
did not think that his own flushed face and 
wine-distilling breath in the evening, and his 
pallor and dim eyes in the morning, held her 
back from that return to health they were so 
earnestly wooing. 

" It was not bodily strength so much as 
mental rest that she needed," was the Doctor's 
verdict, as a matronly friend expressed her 
surprise at the slow recovery, and it was truly, 
though perhaps unwisely, expressed to a third 
party. If the retailed gossip had reached the 
ears that ought to have received it, it might 
have been effectual in good-doing. 

Ruth heard . it, heard it with indignation 
and tears, and both tears and indignation 
broke forth one afternoon as she sat with her 
brother's blooming wife, who was already 
going about her usual duties brightly and 
briskly, with her lusty little son in the full 
tide of healthy babyhood in his cradle. 
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** I knew it ; I was sure of it. Poor wretched 
Mercy is too good to be sacrificed to such a 
fellow, and yet she is just as infatuated as 
ever, and it would be perfect treason to say a 
word against him. It would not do the 
slightest good either." 

** If she would only come home for a while 
and have her mother's nursing," said Mrs. 
John, sitting down and gently rocking the 
cradle, where little Johnnie was stirring, and 
making some of those strange, unearthly kind 
of noises that babies in cradles are prone to 
utter. 

" Mother's nursing ? Yes, that would be 
good for her, though I believe, as far as 
attention goes, the nurse she has is first-rate," 
said Buth. " But there, that would never do ; 
distance would only make her more anxious, 
and it is the mental rest she requires. I do 
not know whether I should not be the same. 
Poor child ! how can she help it ? And she 
keeps all the trouble to herself. How can she 
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get strong ? I must tell him ; I shall ; not in 
her presence, though. It is my duty as a 
sister, and if he is offended, he must be." 

" He is so fond of Mercy, too. I wonder he 
cannot see what harms her." 

" Fond of her ? Yes, he seems so ; but if 
his fondness has any depth, he will give up 
what is killing her by inches, and certainly if 
he continues in the course he has lately 
adopted, it will kill him. In this climate, of 
all others, I have heard the Doctor say, men 
cannot keep up this fast life with impunity. 
A thousand evils attend it, and death must be 
the result." 

" After the danger dear Mercy has escaped, 
and the desolation he has been spared by her 
so-far recovery, one would think he would 
willingly relinquish some of his habits, at 
least," said Mrs. John thoughtfully. 

" Relinquish them ! Instead of that he has 
returned to some of the old habits of his single 
life. He comes home late often enough now. 
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and his excuse is, that the house is lonely while 
Mercy's delicacy compels her to retire so 
early. He certainly is usually at home to 
take tea with her now she is sitting up a while, 
but no sooner does she leave for her room, and 
she does not do that, so the nurse says, till 
faintness absolutely obliges her, than he is off 
back to town, and she only sees him again for a 
moment or two in the morning. Nurse says she 
pretends to sleep to quiet her, but it is little 
sleep her anxiety permits, and all this keeps 
her back. Her perpetual cry is, ^ Oh, nurse, 
shall I ever be strong again ? ' How is she to 
get strong while fearful misgivings as to where 
and how those evenings of his are spent are 
tormenting her?" And Kuth, quiet and 
gentle Kuth, rose up and paced the floor. 

Ruth had her way at last, and her oppor- 
tunity. All that she had intended to say to 
her brother-in-law she said, and more too. He 
listened uneasily, with a laugh, and then a 
frown, was amused and offended by turns. 
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aggravated and concerned both. Rutli was, 
after all, uncertain whether with all her efforts, 
and an effort it certainly was* to her, she had done 
good or evil. If he repeated her conversation 
to her sister, she dreaded the last ; but he 
knew better than that, and after she had left 
him he sat long in the lonely little parlour 
with his elbows on the table, and his hands 
run through his hair, in deep and miserable 
musing. 

Was it true, he thought, that those even- 
ing doings of his were awakening uneasiness 
in his wife, and keeping her back from per- 
fect restoration ? If so, he must do something 
to re-instate her confidence. He must restrict 
himself to an evening or two in the week. He 
could not do more, for it was pleasant at the 
club, and the little society he met there more 
congenial than the company of even his little 
Mercy, now she was too weak to be bright 
and sparkling as of old. If there was truth in 
what Ruth said, and in the Doctor's words, he 
must submit. 
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He did not go out that night, and when he 
went to his wife's room for a good-night 
kiss, she drew his curly head down to her and 
whisperingly asked what he was talking so 
long to Ruth about that afternoon. He 
laughed and ansWfered : 

"Ruth has been suggesting that I should 
give you a little more of my company in the 
evening, and that it will help you to get 
strong. I don't know what nurse will say to 
it," he added, turning round and regarding 
that matronly woman, who was seated at the 
fire with the baby on her knee, with uplifted 
eyebrows and deprecating looks. 

" I think with Miss Ruth, sir," was thie in- 
stant reply ; " it would help to give Mrs. Turner 
a good night's rest, and that would soon bring 
back her strength. Besides, sir, if you would 
sit up here in the evenings I could get into 
the kitchen a bit, and that would be a change 
for me, and there's many a little thing I must 
do while I'm here for the blessed babe." It 
was a cunning hint that he might have his 
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wife all to himself without her presence, if he 
liked, and he understood it. 

So Ruth's words did their work, at least, 
for a time. He did stay at home many an 
evening, and Mercy gradually got strong 
enough to sit up with him and share in his 
amusements. In one thing she firmly resisted 
the wishes of both doctor, nurse, and husband. 
She would take no stimulant of any kind. They 
might feed her up with strong beef tea, with 
jellies, with all. the nourishment that they 
could conjure up, but upon stimulants she 
placed a ban. She would not tolerate them. 

By-and-by the young mother was able to 
dispense with both nurse and doctor, and 
moved once more about her pretty house with 
her newly acquired maternal dignity, while 
baby Lily slept calmly in her swinging cot, 
shadowed by curtains of rose-coloured silk 
and lace, and grew in strength and in beauty, 
to the surprise of all who had watched and 
expected a heavenward flight. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Downward Tending. 

2 T had become a very common oc- 
currence for Willie HaughtoD to 
come in with his brother-in-law in 
the evening, for, after the loneliness of home, 
town was very attractive. He would remain 
lat« into the evening with them or remain all 
night. 

Mercy was pleased to see her brother, and 
yet she was troubled, for she knew very well 
that he could not be so frequently in town 
without neglecting his home duties, and during 
his father's illness she knew he must be espe- 
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cially required. She was certain this neglect 
would pain his father, and she felt more 
sensitive on this score because she was afraid 
they would blame her husband for enticing 
and encouraging his absence. But what could 
she do to prevent it ? She could scarcely tell 
him not to come or fail to welcome him when 
he did. She could well believe that it must 
be very quiet and dull at home for a young 
man of Willie's nature, now both John and 
herself were away, her father ill, and Kuth 
left for company, and that, first the gay bustle 
of the town, and then the lively, merry even- 
ings with them, must seem very pleasant to 
him, especially as the visitors that occasionally 
dropped in helped to make it even more lively 
and gay. But then she felt that his duty lay 
more than ever at home. . He was wanted 
there. He was needed more than ever, and he 
ought not to think only of his own pleasure. 

As time wore on she began to have other 
anxieties about him. It was impossible to shut 
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her eyes to the fact that all the lovely letters 
of home were being gradually eradicated, that 
•indeed her brother was utterly changed, but 
to have to trace the change to Herbert was a 
bitter and a cruel thing. Only eighteen 
months before, and he had been as firm in his 
ideas of temperance as any of them, and it 
grieved her deeply that the first wine-glass he 
had raised to his lips should have been filled 
with their wine. She had become so accus- 
tomed to the sight now, that, but for the con- 
sequences, she would scarcely have noticed it ; 
but these consequences kept alive the anxiety. 
Having once crossed the Rubicon, the descent 
was more rapid than with those who had no 
Rubicon to cross ; and Willie drank and smoked 
with a pertinacity which even astonished his 
brother-in-law. 

" I am very sorry for the Haughtons," said 
Foster to his wife, as he sat quietly sipping his 
glass of wine after dinner one evening. It was 
a warm evening, after a warm day, and the 
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windows were wide open, admitting the little 
air that entered in, and the scent of the orange 
blossom, that dispensed its sweets from a tree 
close at hand. " I am really sorry for them," 
he continued ; " there seems such a break-up 
of the whole household. It was a bad day 
when I took Turner over to the Grange and 
introduced him to them. I did not think 
it would turn out so, but that was the com* 
mencement of it all." 

" I wish you never had," said Mrs. Foster 
sadly. " Mrs. Turner is a great deal too good 
for her husband, and I should think he must 
give her many a heartache." 

" I am afraid so, by the way he has been 
going on lately. I can't think why the man is 
not content with moderation — ^why he must 
make a beast of himself." 

" I expect he has no intention of doing so 
when he commences, for I do think he is fond 
of his wife. He thinks he will be moderate, no 
doubt, but temptation comes, and he is weak. 
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and falls. I expect that is the way with 
thousands^" said Mrs. Foster^ rising as she 
spoke, and re-arranging some roses in a vase 
that stood on the mantleshelf. She was begin- 
ning to look upon even the solitary glass or 
two of her husband's with distrust. Somehow 
or other that wine, so sparkling and bright, 
seemed to her as an enemy, a foe in disguise, 
that might or might not assail her. She had 
gone so far as to refuse to touch it, much to 
her husband's displeasure, though he allowed 
her to do as she wished, only stipulating that 
she also should permit him to enjoy his solitary 
glass in peace. It was hard sometimes for her 
to keep the stipulation. 

" If I could only be certain nothing more 
would ever arise from it," she thought. " It 
may not, and I may be needlessly frightening 
myself, but if I only could be positive dear 
Tom would never exceed his glass " 

" It was not only of Mercy and her husband 
I was thinking when I said I pitied the 
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Haughtons," Foster presently went on; "it 
was to Willie I referred. I could not have 
believed the fellow would have been so easily 
led. I thought the whole family were strong 
in the matter of total abstinence, and now this 
fellow has not only broken his pledge, but is 
drinking, at times, to excess. What a deal of 
harm Turner's influence has done him. The 
old folks do not know it yet. Old Haughton 
has been too ill to find it out, but it's my 
opinion when he does, that it will kill him out- 
right." 

" Poor old man ! What a happy home 
destroyed, ruined, desolate ! " sighed Mrs. 
Foster, as her husband rose from the table and 
threw himself on the sofa for his customary 
after-dinner nap. " Is Willie Haughton so 
utterly lost to his own honour as to drink to 
excess ? " 

"So they tell me," was the sleepy reply, 
and Mrs. Foster went thoughtfully off to her 
baby, wishing that her husband could honestly 
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give the influence of his example to bear on 
these friends of his ; " but it is practice and 
not precept merely that will do/' she sighed. 

And she was right. There is nothing like 
inconsistency, either in religion or temperance, 
to close the mouth and render an appeal un-., 
availing. The heart' must be warm with the 
love of Jesus that would draw another to this 
love. The life must be staunch and true to 
temperance principles that would win the in- 
temperate from a downward course. No half 
measures will do ; no coldness in the one case 
or half and half principles in the other. 

Little Lily was growing in strength and 
beauty every day, and her father was very 
proud of her. If anyone asked him if he 
would not rather have had a son, he would 
knowingly reply, " Come and see my girl and 
then ask." She was one of the loveliest of 
babies — so delicately fair, so sweet, so bright. 
** Only too sweet, too fragile," grandmamma 
was wont to say ; " too much of an angel child. 
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looking as if at any moment the wings might 
unfold, and waft her from their midst." They 
made much of her, all of them. She was such 
a darling — so good, so precious — ^how could they 
help it? It was touching to see her in her 
grandfather's arms. Seated on his knee, her 
little fair head resting on his arm, she would 
look up earnestly with those blue eyes of hers 
(so very blue they were) into his face, as 
though there was a sympathy between them — 
a link of union that others knew not of. He 
grew passionately fond of the child — ^his 
Mercy's child — it almost made Mrs. John 
jealous. 

" Father might notice our boy more, John, 
I do think," she said one evening when they 
were returning to their home across the sec- 
tion, after a visit at the Grange, with their 
fine, noble-looking baby, where Lily had cast 
him into the shade. 

" Ah, father thinks enough of him," replied 
John, who understood matters better ; "but he 
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always did take more to girls, and certainly 
Mercy's child is a little beauty, only it don't 
look very strong." 

*^ No ; poor Mercy ! I am afraid it is too 
fair, and lovely, and delicate to remain long, 
and that it will cost her a heartache yet," 
Mrs. John exclaimed compassionately, as she 
clasped her robust boy with thankfulness to 
her bosom. He seemed so eminently earthly 
by the contrast ; no fear for him or his future 
troubled her. 

For a time after the birth of little Lily, 
after the dismissal of nurse, and Mercy's re- 
smnption of her position as mistress of the 
house, Herbert was rarely absent in the even- 
ings, which he devoted chiefly to her. But as 
strength returned, and duties increased, he 
was very often once more absent. Sometimes 
he came home to tea, but left soon afterwards, 
pleading some meeting, some appointment; 
some special party of fellows, as a reason for 
his leaving. At other times he never came 
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home at all till the small hours, when he let 
himself in with a latch-key, for he would not 
allow Mercy to sit up for him, and she, to 
satisfy his scruples, would go to bed, but not 
to sleep. These long hours were very weari- 
some. 

The flushed face, the excessive mirth, from 
the first were too intelligible to her, but by- 
and-by there were greater demonstrations than 
these. She would be wakeful and trembling 
in bed, listening for his footstep, hoping for, 
yet fearing, its approach. And yet he never 
molested her, never uttered an angry word. 
" He was good-tempered in his cups," so the 
cook privately told the milkman, " and if she 
was missus," she added, " she shouldn't mind 
it a bit." 

Did Mercy mind ? Ah ! did she not ! To 
see her idol thus cruelly shattered was bitter 
pain and misery to her. To hide his failings 
from all the world besides was her earnest en- 
deavour. She had taken him " for better, for 
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worse," but she did not wish the world to 
know his worst. 

Mr. Haughton had been right in his sus- 
picions. He was living to the full stretch of 
his income and beyond it. No article of 
luxury, no possible enjoyment that could 
delight the eye or please the senses could he 
pass by, however costly ; and what income, 
what moderate income, can stand such con- 
tinuous lavish expenditure ? His very wines 
were of the highest price and quality, his table 
lavishly provided, his wife handsomely dressed. 
At the same time he was leaving more and 
more of his business to his clerks, and people 
were beginning to be dissatisfied with a mer- 
chant who so frequently deputed his business 
to other hands. 

From his father at home continually arrived 
letters, more and more angrily expressed. 
" Things must certainly be going very wrong 
with the branch firm," these letters said, 
**when, instead of promised remittances, the 
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banking account was so largely drawn on." 
But Herbert Turner had always some plausible 
excuse to make^ and after one of these letters 
things would go on more smoothly for a time — 
for a time indeed ! — but it was only till the 
next outbreak. 

These business affairs did not trouble Mercy, 
because she knew nothing of them. In the 
innocence of her heart she believed they were 
rich, and might well indulge in luxuries ; that 
their business was yielding large returns, and 
that she had a perfect right to all the beautiful 
things that surrounded her. Whatever she 
had to do she did well. She permitted no 
waste in her orderly little household, and 
everything went on with clockwork precision 
and propriety, for was she not a daughter of 
fhe Grange, and was not that ample security 
for everything being exactly beautiful in her 
domain ? She loved beautiful things, and was 
a little luxurious mortal herself. Handsome 
dresses were a pleasure to her, for she saw her 
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Herbert gloried in seeing her handsomely 
dressed. And the baby, it was like a young 
princess, all soft, white muslin, delicate em- 
broidery, and expensive lace. So, innocently 
enough, she was countenancing her husband's 
extravagance, and rendering it more and more 
difficult for him to retreat. He had not suffi- 
cient bravery of heart to go to her and say, " I 
have had a letter from my father, and he in- 
sists upon our reducing our expenses." Had 
he been candid enough to have done this, how 
instantly would the poor child have responded 
by yielding up all her little pleasant luxuries, 
to shield her husband from what might be im- 
pending ruin. But he did not tell her, never 
whispered a word into her ear, or reduced his 
expenses in the slightest. Things went on just 
the same, and Mercy continued to enjoy her 
beautiful home in full security, without a 
dread of the future. 

Her one dread was Herbert's increasingly 
growing habit of intemperance. 



CHAPTER XIIL 




Gone Home. 

HE months sped away, bringing 
with them the changes that in- 
evitably follow, whether painful 
or pleasant. At the Grange those changes 
had been sure, though gradual. Mr. Haugh- 
ton's illness had increased so much as to con- 
fine him entirely to his room, though not in 
his bed. While the warm weather lasted he 
sat all day at the window, in the shelter of his 
large easy-chair, made comfortable by soft, 
downy cushions. That window was a large and 
pleasant one, looking directly into the garden. 
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where the fruit trees clustered most thickly, 
and through the vista of trees there was a view 
of the upland, still either waving with golden 
com or turned freshly over with the plough 
for its reception, or green with the young 
blades of wheat, according to the season. As 
he sat in that window he could see the cows 
coming slowly along the grassy lanes to the 
clean stockyards, with distended udders, gently 
lowing to be milked ; or the horses, turned out 
to water, morning and evening ; or the ducks, 
returning home in single file to their shelter 
for the night. These were sights and sounds 
that were still music to the old man's heart, 
and though he could no longer mingle practi- 
cally in the work and bustle of the farm, and 
was obliged to trust to others for the orderly 
fulfilment of his commands, yet, while he could 
see from his window some of the working, he 
did not feel so entirely shut out from partici- 
pation in the labour, since he could still issue 
his directions and hear of their success. 
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Jolm and Kuth threw themselves heartily 
into the gaps to cover Willie's delinquencies, 
for had the working of the land been left to 
him it would have fared badly in those days. 
He had the sense to keep out of his father's 
sight whenever the consequences of his trans- 
gression became too plainly visible, and, 
happily for his own comfort, the heavy eyes, 
and aching head, and languid movements, 
were all set down to the account of ill-health, 
and attributed to anything but the right cause 
— intoxicating drink. How, indeed, was it 
possible that old Haughton could dream of his 
son's broken pledge ? No word of such a pos- 
sibility had been breathed into his ear ; even 
his mother had no suspicion, and worried him 
continually to see their old medical adviser, or 
else some other medical man, for she was sure 
he must be ill. To quiet her suspicions Willie 
would promise to do so, but of course he never 
did. 

When John expostulated with him on his 
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neglect of the farm, he made no secret of his 
dislike to it altogether. " It was too slow," he 
said ; " he liked a business where the returns 
came quicker. If ever the land was his " (he 
knew it was his father's intention that it should 
be) "he should turn his attention to wine- 
making for one thing, and to the breeding of 
horses for another ; but he thought it a thou- 
sand pities that he could not put in the vines 
on the uplands now." 

" It would never pay," said practical John. 
*^ You understand the growth of wheat very 
well, Willie, but you really know nothing of 
vines ; certainly, nothing of wine-making. 
And, for my part, I cannot see why, because 
land gives good wheat crops that it should of 
necessity bring forth a good harvest of grapes. 
At any rate, the upland must remain as it has 
always been during father's life. While he is 
capable of giving directions, those directions 
must be carried out, and if you will not see it 
done, why, I must." 
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To urge reasons on temperance grounds 
why the vines should not be planted, or wine 
made, he knew, was useless now, whatever 
effect it might have once had. Willie had 
passed these reasons by, and was fully re- 
solved to make the trial as soon as he came 
into possession. 

Meanwhile, to John's anger, he had specu- 
lated in a horse or two, one of which he in- 
tended to run at the next races. He was sadly 
departing from the good and wise regulations 
of home ; from the moral and religious lessons 
of his childhood. But thus it is, the love of 
intoxicating drinks paves the way to vices of 
all kinds, and gambling is by no means one of 
the least of these vices. How can we help 
raising our voices against the cause of all this 
evil, when our young men are being drawn 
away by its influence to the ruin of both body 
and soul ? Is any language too strong ? Are 
any expostulations too severe ? Is it possible 
for any tale to paint too highly the evils of in- 
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temperance; the ruin and dishonour that so 
frequently follow hard upon the use of alcoholic 
drinks? Better be deemed an enthusiast; 
better be laughed at as eccentric, either in 
religion or temperance, than be cold, half- 
hearted, and indifferent, when men and women 
are daily wasting their substance and their 
lives, and hastening forward to that everlast- 
ing burning, " where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched." 

The wheat was garnered, the summer passed 
away, and autumnal tints gathered thickly on 
the leaves of the fruit trees and vines. There 
was little fruit left to gather, and many of the 
leaves were falling, for a chill wind, the pre- 
cursor of an early winter, swept through and 
through their branches. 

Mr. Haughton no longer sat at the open 
window, it was too cold for that. Now and 
then, when the sun shone into the room, he 
would have his chair wheeled to its old position 
for a few moments, that he might note some 
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of the accustomed sights and scenes ; but he 
was beginning to care less for this now, and 
more for a certain large volume that lay open 
upon the table by his side all day long. It 
had been the guide of his youth, the loadstone 
of his middle age, and now that he was going 
down into the valley it seemed to be dearer 
than ever. There he read of the " rod and the 
staff" that were safely to conduct him through 
the valley's darkness, of the " mansions pre- 
paring," of the " city of ^old," and as he again 
and again perused the words, "Leave thy 
fatherless children with me," the cares of life 
seemed to slip away from him, and an earnest 
of the promised rest to be already obtained. 

"We shall only be separated for a little 
while," he said one evening, looking up from 
his book with a smile to the face of his gentle 
wife, as she came in with some nourishment, 
nicely prepared, and served on a little tray, 
and coaxed him to eat. 

" Perhaps I may go first, dear," was the 
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half-choked reply, as she smoothed the pillow 
at his back, and drew the little table more 
closely to him, that he might more readily 
reach the little china basin and spoon she had 
placed there for him. 

" No, mother, no ; I think not," he answered, 
still smiling ; ^^ my time is pretty nearly over, 
the * wheat is ready to be garnered.' You 
won't grieve, dear old wife, because we are 
parted for a little while ? " he lovingly asked 
her. 

She was busily arranging the fire and 
brushing up the hearth, so he did not see the 
tears she was hiding from him, and after a 
pause she presently answered in low tones — 
I can't promise that." 
Only for a little while, and we shall be 
together again, and never to be parted more," 
he went on between the spoonfuls he was try- 
ing to take, more to please her than because 
he needed it. " It will be all bright there, 
dear wife — ^no care, no sorrow, no pain ; we 
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shall be with one another; but, better still, 
better still," he repeated with emphasis, " for 
ever with the Lord ; that's worth while, isn't 
it?" 

" Worth while ? to die, do you mean ? Yes, 
dear, when it's the Lord's will, not before." 

" Ah I and that is the best of it. When we 
die we know that it is His will. He appoints 
both our living and dying ; we can trust 
ourselves in His hands. At any rate, it will 
be only going home to us; remember that, 
dear." 

She did for many a long day after that re- 
member both the words and the smile of joy 
with which those words were uttered, the ten- 
der love and strong faith they signified ; re- 
membered that old Bible, opened at those 
glorious words of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, commencing with 
^^no condemnation," and ending with "no 
separation." It all came back to her memory 
afterwards, though she did not think much of 
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it then, nor of the tender way in which he 
spoke of his children, naming one after an- 
other, lingering lovingly on his youngest bom, 
his Mercy, his little Sunbeam, but not for- 
getting his little grandchildren, Lily and 
Johnny. She suspected nothing even when 
he added, " If Willie is going wrong, mother, 
be tender with him, and try to win him back. 
I've prayed for the lad, you must do the same, 
and believe, only believe, that the Lord will 
bring it aU right." 

She left him after a little while, taking 
away the little tray ; left him still poring over 
the Bible page with brightly illumined face. 
Only for a little while, intending soon to re- 
turn with her work to sit the remainder of the 
evening with him. 

She returned, as she intended, a few minutes 
after — a very few minutes it seemed to her. 
The Bun was rapidly sinking in the horizon as 
she re-entered, it was filling the room with its 
parting glory ; some of its crimson light fell 
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upon the open page, it touched the thin hand 
that still rested upon it, and some of that 
glory lighted up the slightly bowed head, with 
its gray curls resting like a crown over it. 
But the eyes were closed to this world's 
brightness, the pulse had ceased to beat, the 
busy brain to work, and with the smile stiU 
lingering on his face, that strange, sweet 
smile, the master of the Grange had " Gone 
Home." 




CHAPTEK XIV. 



Willie's Progress. 




HE master-spirit of the Grange 
had gone. They had buried him 
among the quiet dead in the West- 
terrace Cemetery, there to await a glorious 
resurrection. His body lay there in quiet 
repose. His glorified spirit had gone to take 
possession of those mansions he had so trust- 
ingly looked for, so lovingly anticipated. But 
what a blank he had left behind him. He 
certainly had long been shut out from all the 
active work of the farm. The merry, hearty 
voice that had welcomed each guest, and made 
them feel so welcome, had long been subdued 
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by sickness^ but the master had still been with 
them^ and his wishes^ his commands^ had still 
directed and regulated all ; and though active 
rule had long been out of the question, pas- 
sively his power had still been felt. Now both 
were gone, the active and the passive influence. 
The blank that succeeded for a time was 
deeply felt. 

It had for a long while been no secret to 
Mrs. Haughton that her husband was gradually 
passing away from her, but, after all, the sud- 
denness of the shock she received on entering 
the room and discovering that the spirit had 
winged its flight, was not less terrible. For a 
time a merciful imconsciousness succeeded the 
utterance of her first piercing shriek, which, 
ringing through the house, brought Ruth and 
the servants all to her assistance. For a time 
all was veritably a blank to her, and Ruth, in 
her deep anguish, knew not whether she should 
not have two instead of one parents to mourn. 
But, in Mrs. Haughton's case, the remedies 
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applied were successful. She gradually came 
back to life, and to the knowledge of all that 
had passed. But with that re-awakening came 
the memory of the loving words last spoken. 
They comforted, they sustained her ; he had 
intended they should do so. After all, it would 
only be for a little while — she was needed on 
earth, or she would not have been left. Those 
who wondered at the calmness and self-posses- 
sion that succeeded the first terrible outburst 
of grief did not know the secret of her consola- 
tion, or how ag^ain and again she dwelt on the 
memory of his loving words, "Only a little 
while." 

There was no hitch in the arrangements 
that followed. The will was carefully worded 
and complete — no flaw, no discrepancy. The 
inheritance of each child was carefully detailed 
and allotted, so that no difficulty or entangle- 
ment arose to give work to the lawyer. The 
clever head and brain that had wrought and 
won the gold had as clearly apportioned it. 
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The Grange was WilKe's, subject only to one 
clause, liis mother and sister were still to 
remain with him ; that, of course, was wisely 
ordered. It was better for Willie himself, only, 
as Kuth thought, " He might get married, 
and then it would be less pleasant for mother 
and me." 

At present the possibility of such a thing 
was far removed. Willie was young, and had 
neither thought nor inclination matrimonial- 
wise. He had never been fond of ladies' 
society, and he was less so now than ever, for 
his tastes were of a coarser nature, and he 
generally managed to keep out of the way 
altogether when Kuth had friends to visit her. 
Yet, with that strange perversity of human 
nature, he was none the less courted. Most 
assiduous attentions were surely due to the 
young master of so fine a property, and if he 
had been disposed to ask, more than one fair 
girl would have willingly given her hand. He 
was not so disposed ; he looked upon all alike 
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with indiflference, and could scarcely submit 
quietly to attentions that were intensely dis- 
agreeable to him. Seeing this, Mrs. Haughton 
settled down very quietly in her old place, and 
Kuth went in and out as usual to her cus- 
tomary household duties. There was no 
change at present in the indoor arrangements. 

With all this Willie was quite contented; 
indeed, he concerned himself very little about 
them. To see his mother in her close widow's 
cap, her gray hair smoothly parted on her 
placid brow, going softly about the house, 
only transferring to himself the care and at- 
tention she had so long and lovingly lavished 
on his father, was very pleasant to him. Her 
absence would have greatly distressed him. 
She would have been missed more than she 
had any idea, even though his own absences 
from home were as frequent as ever. 

The grass was growing green over the 
grave of the old master, but that season, 
though the plough upturned the ground, the 
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"Upland" bore no wheat crop. WiUie had his 
wish at last, and hundreds of vines were soon 
growing all over the sunny slope, bearing leaf 
and tendril in rich abundance. He was en- 
thusiastic in his new adventure, and he met 
with plenty of people as enthusiastic as him- 
self; no one, however, more so than his brother- 
in-law, Herbert Turner. He prognosticated all 
sorts of success for the speculation, and assisted 
in the selection of the vines ; not, indeed, that he 
had had any experience, they were both alike 
deficient so far as the practical portion of the 
business went. To make up for that deficiency 
they bought up, and read together, every book 
they could lay their hands upon treating either 
on the growth of the vine or wine-making, and 
made it their business to visit every vineyard 
of note to which they could possibly effect an 
entrance. So their theory was very admirable ; 
the practical part was yet to come. 

John gravely shook his head at the whole 
project. 
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"It will come to nothing," he said to his 
wife one evening ; " and the foolish fellow is 
throwing his energies into the scheme, and 
permitting other things to take their own 
course." 

" At any rate, it is better than gambling in 
horse-flesh," returned Mrs. John. " The vines 
have apparently superseded that in a great 
measure, at least, and at present they are 
innocent enough." 

" So they are, and so perhaps they may 
remain, for that upland is peculiarly exposed 
to frost ; and if we get any in the early spring, 
you will say the chances of the vintage are 
indeed distantly removed. Yet one does not 
like to see such a splendid farm left to its own 
working, or nearly so." 

John's own property was very valuable, on 
^count of the character of the land itself, 
which was rich, fertile, and excellently watered. 
It had careful culture too, and was yearly 
increasing in value, for he concentrated his 
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energies in its improvement, and found it pay 
to do so. 

It was in those days that followed the blank 
that had fallen on the Grange by her hus- 
band's death, that poor Mrs. Haughton made 
the discovery that she had another sorrow, and 
a far more bitter one, to contend with. With 
the planting of the vines, the whole secret of 
the broken pledge came out, and with the 
revelation of that secret came other revelations 
that were terrible to the mother's heart. 
Willie had nothing further to conceal from 
her ; her own sorrowful awakening to the 
truth unravelled many a circumstance that 
had hitherto puzzled her, deciphering many a 
sad enigma. Her Willie ! her younger son ! 
her darling going wrong ! Was it to this his 
father alluded when he expressed a fear for 
him, and urged her to be gentle to him, to 
pray for him. To pray for him ? Ah ! when 
had she ceased to pray for each one of her 
children since their little eyes first opened on 
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their new existence ? But this boy of hers ; 
could she have deemed how wrong he was 
going ? In the first moments of her discovery 
her griefwas very great. 

For his part, though he was disturbed at 
her troubles, and wished the knowledge could 
have been spared her, since it gave her such 
evident distress, yet he was really glad it was 
over. He was getting tired of the restraint. 
His new hobby, the vines, kept him at home 
a great deal, and stimulants were becoming a 
necessity to him. Now concealment was no 
longer needful, and his mother would soon get 
accustomed to his new ways, he argued, and 
then they would cease to trouble her. So, to 
Ruth's high displeasure, both wines and spirits 
stood upon the sideboard, and were offered 
freely to the guests. 

" You are breaking through all the good old 
rules, Willie," she indignantly exclaimed one 
day, as he stood with perfect sang froid re- 
filling his decanters after the departure of 
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some gentlemen friends who had been helping 
him to empty them. 

^^You have so many puritanical notions, 
Buth/' he replied, with an uncomfortable 
laugh ; ^^ you make a sin where there is 
none." 

** No, Willie, I do not ; and if you could 
only see the change in yourself, in your appear- 
ance, in your manners, in your health, you 
would not say so." 

"You never thought all this before you 
found out I had renounced the pledge," he 
answered sullenly. 

" You are mistaken, Willie, we did ; only 
we attributed the change to anything but the 
right cause. We believed you were falling 
into ill health. You must remember how 
mother used to urge you to see a doctor, and 
how very anxious she was about your head- 
aches and loss of appetite." 

" I wish mother would not take it to heart 
so," replied Willie uneasily. 
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" How is she to help it ? You are so bitterly 
disappointing her-; she had hoped so much 
from you." 

"But I certainly think, Buth, you might 
try to persuade her to look upon it a little 
less hardly. If you only would, it would be 
kind to her, and more sisterly." 

" I do not think so. I cannot feel so ; it 
seems all hard to bear. Ah I Willie, and you 
might be such a comfort to mother, and she 
has so much need of all our love, now she has 
lost dear father." 

He knew it ; knew how she had looked to 
him ; knew what she had expected from him, 
and how glad she had been for him to be 
master of the Grange. What a mother she 
had been to him ; loving, kind, and faithful, if 
rather blind to his faults ; and how was he 
repaying her? Yet he was vexed that she 
should be distressed ; annoyed that she would 
not listen to any of his schemes of the future 
vintage. As to Kuth, she made no secret of 
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how she missed the waving corn on the Up- 
land. She often spoke of it. To her eye, that 
beautiful sunny slope had lost all its beauty. 

" It is all over with the Grange," she sorrow- 
fully said to herself, as she stood, one evening, 
looking down at the long slope, in its moon-light 
glory. There was nothing but loveliness in 
that leafy stretch of vines, and yet what 
covert evil might not be there ! How terrible 
did it seem to her that the beautiful clusters 
that might, by-and-by, depend from the leafy 
branches, should be made to distil suffering, 
madness, and death. Her heart turned sick at 
the prospect : but that her brother should have 
anything to do with it, was worse still. 

Perhaps the quiet anguish of his mother's 
words cut more deeply than anything else, as 
laying her hand on his shoulder one evening, 
she said in a trembling voice : — 

" I would rather have buried you, Willie, 
my son, years ago, when you were an innocent 
child, than to have had you live and break 
your pledge." 




CHAPTER XV. 

LoNELT Evenings. 

ft^\^|ONTHS had passed since death 
sldk'v I ^^ entered the Grange, and left 
g^'£^^ its impress among its dwellers. 
iUB lupse of time and course of events had 
wrought changes elsewhere. In very bitter- 
ness of spirit Mercy had heard the tidings of 
her father's. death. She had not seen him for 
many days previously, and her whole soul was 
wrung with anguish because there had been 
no parting words between them. She sank, 
indeed, into such a low, nervous state, that the 
doctor ordered her removal, and they sent her 
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away to the sea-side for a time, to the quiet 
Noarlungo beach, hoping that change of 
scene and sea breezes might restore her. She 
was with kind Christian friends who sought 
to lead her to Jesus, that she might take her 
grief to Him, and find the relief she so much 
needed ; for, after all, no comfort is like His 
comfort; no medicine healeth like His love. 
It was here she learnt more perfectly to love 
Him ; it was here she gathered strength for 
fresh conflict ; here she learnt that simple trust 
and faith, which is alone calculated to sustain 
amidst all life's unnumbered trials, difliculties, 
and temptations. 

So it is, the more simple the creed, the 
firmer the faith, the trust ; and faith in Jesus is 
a simple thing, so simple that the little child 
may understand and possess it. What has our 
reason to do with the matter? it will only 
lead us astray. There are mysteries in the 
Word of God that we, weak, finite creatures, 
cannot fathom, however we may strive to do so ; 
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but there are also simple truths^ those alone 
necessary to salvation, that "he who runneth 
may, read," and we would cleave to them, 

" Be treated as a child, 
And guided as we go." 

It was in this spirit that Mercy returned 
from her sea-side visit, strengthened by the 
sea breezes, and " hand-in-hand with Jesus," 
so to her simple faith it seemed. There was a 
reality to her in those words, "I will hold 
thee with my hand, that thy footsteps slip 
not." Safe guidance I Happy confidence ! 
Simple, child-like faith I better a thousand 
times than the elaborate tissue of doctrine and 
definition, and the absurd ramifications of 
man's reasoning ; these only lead to mystifica- 
tion and perplexities, and involve in a state of 
unbelief. It is the " spirit of the little child " 
that is so much lacking in the present day. 
We cannot take in these simple facts, our 
pride revolts against it; we want to under- 
stand now what Jesus Himself distinctly told 
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US we can not know till hereafter; and yet 
how clear are His words, " Except ye become 
as a little child, ye can in no case enter into 
the kingdom." 

Mercy came home in this child-like spirit, 
happy in the assurance that her father's friend 
was her friend also, and that He would guide 
and help and strengthen for all the duties that 
lay before her ; her secret sorrows she could 
always tell to Him. It was well that she had 
such a friend to sustain her, for in those days 
her young heart was heavy with many sorrows 
which she could have told to no earthly 
friend. 

For a long time past she had been quite 
aware that her husband was neglecting his 
business, and that business so neglected could 
not long continue. There were various little 
things that made her convinced of this : divers 
applications for money in various quarters, 
and a short allowance dealt out to herself, 
these were among the chief. She tried her 
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utmost to retrench ; she re-trimmed and 
turned her dresses to avoid the necessity of 
buying new ones. All this Herbert took 
no notice of, but he would not allow the 
slightest retrenchment at the table ;, his 
wines were still of the finest quality, and 
everything else in keeping with them. 

"It cannot, cannot last," said Mercy, in 
distressed tones to herself, as she sat down to 
her work after tea had been removed and the 
hall door had closed upon her husband. He 
was seldom at home now, and had an engage- 
ment with some of his friends on that par- 
ticular evening. " The old tale," thought his 
wife sadly ; « he is playing billiards," for a 
gossiping friend had told her that he was con- 
stantly in the habit of doing so. 

^' It can never last," she repeated ; " we 
shall have to part with all our nice furniture 
and our pretty home. Ah, Herbert ! and you 
vowed to love and to cherish," she added sadly ; 
" and I, what did I vow ? To take you * for 
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better, for worse.' My word shall be kept 
sacred, at least." 

Yet the knowledge that the home must 
eventually go, that all its beauty and loveliness 
must soon be taken from her, was as nothing 
to the dread of what was coming — the ruin of 
both mind and body to him whom she still so 
dearly loved. And was he still the same fond 
husband that had won her girlish heart ? Yes, 
she could not say he was not, though it was 
sometimes hard to reconcile love with the 
habits he was cherishing, habits which he 
must have known would involve his wife and 
child in ruin. Certainly he was never unkind 
to her, practically so, never irritable with her, 
even when he had been drinking most heavily, 
but it grieved her none the less that day by 
day the unmistakable signs of inebriety were 
becoming more and more visible, and his foolish 
absurdities and senseless laughter often caused 
her to blush with shame. Still she loved him. 
Ah I how she did love him I If he only loved 
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her half as well, would he not try to make 
her more happy ? 

This night, as she sat alone at her needle- 
work by the soft lamp-light, how pleasant it 
looked in that luxurious little room, with its 
soft couches and chairs in every inviting posi- 
tion. One large lounging chair was drawn up 
to the fire, with a handsome pair of slippers 
beside it, showing that Herbert Turner had 
just quitted it, the newspaper, from which he 
had been culling items of news to read aloud, 
was crushed in one comer half under the 
cushions, with a gorgeous smoking-cap for 
companionship. There was only a hearth, no 
stove, with two small hobs, and a wide berth 
for the fire between ; but it was brilliantly 
black, and the logs (for it was a fire of wood, 
not of coal) were dainty, short lengths of 
sheoak, glowing brightly and deeply in masses 
of fervid crimson, and smiling out a warm 
welcome. A large gray cat lay nestled lazily 
on the thick, soft hearth-rug, and a small 
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French poodle, white as snow, with a blue 
ribbon round his neck, was sleeping on the 
stool at the feet of his mistress. 

Little Lily was sleeping too. Mercy had 
the door ajar that she might hear the slightest 
sound that proceeded from the bedroom. So 
there she sat alone, braiding a little dress of 
soft, delicate blue for her fair little Lily blos- 
som. Yet every now and then she would drop 
her work and sit with clasped hands looking 
into the fire, while again and again she whis- 
pered below her breath : — 

" What can I do to save him ? " 

Very pretty she looked, whether bending 
over her work or looking into the fire with 
that far-away gaze that told of sad thoughts ; 
she had lost most of her colour, and much of 
her brightness had left her face that had 
assisted in winning for her the name of " Sun- 
beam," but the fair, soft curls were down 
again — Herbert could not bear them out of 
sight — and though she would have preferred 
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them braided away, the curls won the day — 
for, to tell the truth, they had rebelled con- 
siderably at their confinement, and were 
gloriously triumphant at regaining their 
liberty. 

" I must do everything I can to please dear 
Bertie," she said apologetically to herself; 
** everything to make home pleasant to him, 
and in such a little matter surely it must be 
right to yield." 

As she sat and worked, memory was busy 
with the past — that bright past that looked all 
the brighter for her pleasant loneliness and 
depression. Haughton Grange, her dear old 
home, what a bright, happy spot it was in her 
remembrance ; how its morning sunlights and 
its evening shadows came back to her in all 
their joyousness or tranquillity; its troops of 
merry visitors ; its summer picnics in the fine 
old garden, when fruit was ripe and luscious, 
and the air filled with the fragrance of flowers 
or blossoms ; its winter gatherings when the 
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glorious fire glowed on the white hearth^ 
and the large room resounded with gay 
laughter or cheerful converse and music! 
Those dear, happy evenings ! She thought too, 
of her mother's caressing hand and looks, but 
most of all of her father, the dear father who 
had indeed left her, and the quiet tears came 
with the memory. Was it a foreshadowing of 
this future of hers that had made him so re- 
luctant to give her away to Herbert ? Well 
she remembered that reluctance, and the way 
in which both John and Ruth had turned 
from him when he first visited the Grange. 

What had she gained by leaving the dear 
old home ? She dropped her work in her lap 
and looked round her. Yes, it was very lovely 
— cushions, and carpets, and couches, and 
choice engravings on the walls in chaste 
frames, and delicate vases — everything indeed 
that could please the eye or the senses. 

A cluster of monthly roses from the Grange 
stood near her. How fair they seemed, though 
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far choicer flowers often filled her vases, for 
Herbert's love of flowers was not yet lost, and 
he still came home with a rare flower in his 
button-hole, or a tiny cluster of beauties when 
flowers were scarce, or magnificent bouquets 
when they abounded, of all the richest and 
most lovely specimens. Yes, her home was 
fair ; but spite of its fairness, spite of the love 
for her husband — ^that never failed — the quiet 
tears came as she hung over the home bouquet 
and thought of her peaceful maiden days, and 
her once happy home. 

But she presently put back the vase of roses 
and resolutely took up her work again. This 
would never do. She was a wife, and Her- 
bert's wife, and she had wifely duties to per- 
form. Oh, if he would but listen to her when 
she expostulated, and not respond with laugh 
or joke ; if he would only hear her when she 
warned I But he turned her fears to ridicule ; 
told her she was alarmed at a shadow ; that 
he was ^^ safe as the bank." If he were so, how 
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came the difficulty with money which he used 
formerly to shower upon her so lavishly for 
household expenses? Mercy knew differ- 
ently. 

Of course, she would be sorry to part with 
her pretty home, and its lovely surroundings ; 
but she could endure all that, could submit 
even to poverty, if poverty came ; it was the 
cause, the cause that grieved her. Alas ! 
too well she knew what was incapacitating 
her husband for business, giving him those 
terrible head-aches, that kept him at home half 
the day, and made another visit to the spirit 
flask imperative before he could venture out 
to his office. She knew too well what occa- 
sioned the flushed face, and the trembling 
hands, which always followed one of his even- 
ing " meetings," as he called them. She be- 
gan to find out by degrees that the money 
which should have paid the household bills, or 
been employed in the " firm," was being nightly 
dissipated in play, and in the society of wild 
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young men, lost to everything good or moral, 
amid the fume of wine and cigars, and the 
rattling of the dicebox. And she, what could 
she do to prevent it ? 

She could do one thing, and how many 
weary-hearted women turn to this I she could 
sit at home and pray, only the waiting seemed 
so hard. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



The Crash at Last. 



SRS JOHN sat quietly sewing in 
I her verandali, her great boy 
playiog on the grass close by, and 
baby number two, with its lai-ge blue eyes and 
light curly hair, a second Mercy, upon a 
pillow near her feet, lay quietly lifting its 
delicate little hands, and examining its waxen 
fingers in silent wonder. 

Many glances had the young wife taken 
down the road that led to town. She was 
expecting the return of her husband who had 
been absent since morning ; anxiously expect- 
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iiig him, for a rumour had reached the Grange 
of something wrong in Herbert's affairs, and it 
had so alarmed Mrs. Haughton on Mercy's 
account, that she hurried her eldest son to 
town, to see how far the rumour might be true 
or false, or what was really the matter. 

^* The worst is always made of such things, 
John," said the poor mother ; " at any rate 
we will believe nothing till we are quite sure ; " 
and so Mrs. John sat waiting for his return 
with not a little anxiety, for he had been 
absent so long that she feared there was even 
more in the reality than in the report. 

*^It is not only that he neglects his busi- 
ness," Mrs. John said to herself, as she sat 
there watching, " that one half his time he is 
away, and the other half too muddled to 
attend to it when he does go to the business ; 
but it is those billiards ! he is losing all his 
money by them. Poor little Mercy, what will 
become of her, and little ^ Fairy Lilian,' and 
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the baby yet to come? It seems so hard. 
Oh, if she had only listened to advice ! " 

If I Ah, if ! But love does not look into the 
future; it does not reason; it ^^thinketh no 
evil," and Mercy's love was of this nature. It 
was an enduring love ; a love " that covereth 
a multitude of sins." On the subject of her 
husband's failings she was closely reserved, 
nor was she disposed to receive any of the 
gossiping reports about him. Those who 
ventured to speak slightingly of him met with 
no pleasant reception from her ; and though 
their cruel words cut her to the soul, no one 
could guess from her manner that she cared 
for, or credited them. Not even to her own 
mother had she breathed the secret of her 
pale cheeks and sad eyes, for, whether she 
would or not, the joyous light had gone out of 
those eyes and left behind only a gleam of 
weak sadness. 

"He would never be so late if there was 
not something very serious the matter," said 
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Mrs. John at last, rising and going in for a 
moment to look at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. " How anxious his mother will be, poor 
old lady I All her sorrows are coming to- 
gether — ^her husband's death, Willie's ill con- 
duct, and now Mercy's troubles. I wish we 
could save her jfrom them. And yet, with that 
dear, calm face of hers, how meekly she seems 
to bear it all. Easy to see where she gets her 
strength to endure, though. If only her chil- 
dren had some of her faith ! " and the young 
wife ended with a sigh. 

^^ Half-past seven I " she exclaimed, coming 
out under the verandah. " Time the chick-a- 
biddies were in bed ; come, Bridget, and un- 
dress a sleepy little boy : Johnny wants to go 
to bed." And lifting the baby, pillow and all 
from the ground, she followed into the house. 

There were long evenings at that season, 
and the two babies were undressed and asleep, 
the lamp lighted, and the supper laid, but 
John had not returned home. His wife went 
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out again under the verandah, straining her 
eyes into the distance made dim by the fast- 
gathering darkness. This time her ears caught 
the quick sound of a horse's hoofs on the dry, 
hard road ; then followed the sharp click of 
the slip panel. John had been to the Grange 
and was now leading his horse to the stable. 
She would know everything presently. 

After a moment or two she went forward 
towards the stable, through the darkness, to 
meet him, unable to wait for the tidings. 

^* John, have you been to the Grange?" she 
asked, as he came out of the shadow into the 
rising moonlight and saw her. 

" I have just come from the Grange. Poor 
mother is in a fine way. I think after supper 
you had better come back with me and try to 
reason her into comfort." 

" But what is it ? Was it all true ? " asked 
his wife excitedly. 

"True, every whit, and more," he replied 
angrily. " Poor little Sunbeam ! to think 
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that all her pretty things should so soon come 
to the hammer, and she herself turned out of 
her home ; it makes me mad." 

** What ! has it come to that ? But what 
has happened ? What is the cause of it all ? " 

*^ The cause ? — there's cause enough — drink 
and play, it couldn't be otherwise. Night 
after night of heavy play and successive losses, 
washed down with heavy drink, what constitu- 
tion or income would stand it ? Herbert is as 
surely ruining his health as he has ruined his 
business, and that has gone to smash." 

^^ Poor darling Mercy 1 Ah, John, why 
didn't you bring her home? That man's a 
wretch." 

"She wouldn't come. I did my best to 
persuade her, but not she, indeed. She clings 
to him, broken prospects and all — clings like a 
brick ; for though I am sorry for it, still I 
honour her determination, for she took him for 
better, for worse, and is right to stand by him 
through thick and thin." 
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" Of course she is ; but can she ? What is 
the poor little thing to do without a home, 
and at this time, too. Oh, John, it seems so 
cruel." 

" Oh, she'll have a home. She'll make one 
out of nothing, you'll see," answered John 
assuredly. " Such love as hers ought to be 
the salvation of any man ; only I'm afraid it 
will be thrown away upon him. What made 
me so enraged is, that he allowed things to 
come to this pass without letting us know 
anything about it ; for his wife's sake he 
ought not to have acted so." 
Did you see him ? " 

Yes, I did. He was only half sober. 
He must have been drinking hard, for the 
effects were not gone off. My manner con- 
siderably sobered him, for my spirit was up, 
and Mercy was not by to protect him, so I let 
him. know pretty plainly what I] thought of 
him and his conduct. I don't fancy he ever 
had such a rating in his life before." 
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** But what will become of them ? Does he 
not say what he means to do ? " 

**0h, of course, he hiccoughed out his in- 
tention of reformation, and of starting afresh. 
He has written to his father, but I fancy the 
old gentleman is so angry that he has washed 
his hands of the whole affair. Meanwhile, 
you know, they won't starve. Father wisely 
looked into their future, and provided against 
that. Mercy has a clear hundred a year of 
her own that her husband can't touch, and she 
has saved a little besides, enough to buy in 
some furniture and pay a year's rent, so I 
vainly tried to induce her to come home, even 
for a single night. She wouldn't leave her 
husband, and I don't know but what she was 
right, as I said before. What I had to do 
then was to find another house for them. He 
was fit for nothing. That done, I got back 
time enough for the sale, and bought up as 
much of the furniture as would furnish a 
house of four rooms ; that kept me so late. I 
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wished that you had been with me, for 
Mercy, poor child, could only give me a 
rough list of the things she wanted. She is not 
fitted for anything but good care and nurs- 
ing just now, though she has a brave little 
heart." 

" Yes, I wish I had been with you ; but I 
am as glad as anything that you were there," 
said his wife, the tears coming into her eyes. 
" Whatever would she have done without 

you?" 

" Hard to say. That fool of a husband was 
good for nothing, and wanted looking after 
himself. A bad sign for the future, and for 
his promises of reformation, which I am 
afraid are all moonshine. If he would reform 
there would be some hope, he is clever enough 
to work his way up again ; but he has got in 
with a bad set, and I fear it is hopeless. I 
blame Mercy, too, she ought to confide more 
in her friends." 

*' And where are they noAv ?" 
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"In their new home. I was fortunate 
enough to meet with a little house near the 
Beulah Road — rather a picturesque little affair 
— ^in the middle of a large garden, with plenty 
of trees to hide it from the road. I thought it 
would please Mercy, and look less like going 
down in the world, and that she would feel it 
more home-like for that garden. It would be 
a poor bit of a house, but it is half covered with 
roses ; and somebody who loved flowers has 
lived there, for the place is full of them. I 
got all the goods carted there while Mercy 
stayed in town with Mrs. Foster, and with 
Martha's help (they are going still to keep 
Martha — I managed that) we had the house 
furnished and straight, fires lighted and tea 
nicely arranged by six o'clock, the time she 
was to arrive by the 'bus. Herbert came with 
her, considerably more sober than before, and 
she, poor little thing, how gay and bright she 
tried to be for his sake ; though I saw she was 
driving back the tears every time she looked 
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at him. If he goes on much longer as he has 
done he wiU kiU his wife." 

"Ah, what should I do if you were like 
that man, John 1 " exclaimed his wife, now 
fairly in tears. " How can he bear the sight 
of her gentleness and goodness and love, when 
he is robbing her young life of all its sim- 
shine ? What could he say to you ? " 

" Why, what a man of his stamp always 
does say, and perhaps means at the time. He 
would reform, and his father would help him. 
Mercy should have no more cause to complain, 
and that things would soon be as good as ever 
again. For my part, I doubt it. I am afraid 
his habits of self-indulgence are too fixed ; 
they have been gaining ground for so long — 
long before Mercy knew him." 

" If he only felt more ashamed ; but he don't, 
that's the worst of it, and I have heard people 
say there is such a horrid fascination in play, 
that, once drawn in, it is so hard to break 
away ; just the same as with drink and he has 
both vices." 
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" Yes ; it's a poor look-out for Mercy and 
the cMldren, I'm afraid. Well, I've done my 
best for them ; all, at least, she would let me 
do, for she's a proud little thing, and insisted 
that everything was to come out of her pockets 
and not out of mine. So it did in the main, 
but if I chose to make higher bids to get cer- 
tain articles than I had any warrant for, that 
was certainly my affair," said John laughing, 
and throwing open the parlour door, which 
they were just entering. 

" And now. May, my dear, for supper, 
please, for I have had nothing since one 
o'clock, and I begin to feel rather exhausted ; 
after that we will walk over to mother's, for 
she feels it dreadfully, and Kuth is afraid she 
will be quite ill. She intends to be off 
first thing to-morrow with a load of good 
things, and Mercy can't refuse what mother 
takes." 

" They ought at least to bring Lily back 
with them," said his wife, bustling about to 



think she will have to stay for awhile." 





CHAPTER XVII. 

All-enduring. 

N the little rose-covered house, 
with its four rooms simply and 
neatly furnished, Mercy's second 
babe was bom, a frail, delicate little blossom, 
lovely and fair, and pure as a snow-flake, but 
too fragile for this everyday world of ours. It 
came to nestle a little while in its mother's 
bosom, and then the blue eyes closed for ever 
on everything earthly. To Mercy it seemed 
but another link with that bright world where 
sorrow or sighing can never come. 

They had taken Lily to the Grange. She 
was as happy as a bird with aunt Kuth, trot- 
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ting up and down the room, and along the 
garden path in the pure air, till the roses came 
into her delicate cheeks, and her blue eyes 
gleamed like violets from beneath their long 
lashes, and her merry laugh rang sweetly as 
her mother's had done in the far-off old times. 

Mercy herself was tended by gentle, loving 
hands ; her own mother moved about her, 
nursing her back to life and hope, for when 
the breath died away from the pale lips of 
her new-born little one, she too would fain 
have closed her eyes on all things earthly, 
would have entered into rest, but as they 
nursed her back to the strength that slowly 
but surely came, she remembered there were 
two who still needed her — her husband and 
Lily. 

" I must get strong soon, mother dear," she 
said one day ; it was the most hopeful thing 
she had said since her illness. " I do not want 
to lie here much longer ; Bertie will be want- 
ing me, and I shall want my little Lily." 
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"My child, you ought to come to the 
Grange, and get strong there." 

"Ah I but, mother dear," said the feeble 
voice, " this air is pure, and we have plenty of 
space all round us. I must stay and make 
this a pretty little home for Bertie ; he will 
not mind what we have lost so much." 

" For Bertie, always for Bertie ! " thought 
her mother sadly. " Poor darling ! and how 
much does he think of her ! " Not, indeed, 
but what he had been on better behaviour 
lately, for he stood rather in awe of his mother- 
in-law — in wholesome awe — ^for he transgressed 
very little while she was with them. It helped 
his wife's recovery not a little. The very fact 
of his spending almost all his evenings at home 
raised her spirits and gave her fresh strength. 

" He is going to keep his promise," she said 
joyously over and over again to herself. " He 
will give up all his old acquaintance, and we 
shall be so happy again. In a little while we 
shall be as well off as ever, and dear Bertie 
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will get back his good looks^ when he gives up 
thpse fearful nights." So she pleased herself, 
poor child, and in the happy belief made rapid 
progress towards recovery. 

" Yes," she thought, " for dear Bertie's sake 
especially she must get strong, must try to get 
well, for it must be tiresome to a man to have 
an ailing wife, and though baby Lilian would 
be lovingly cared for even if she died, what 
would become of liim ? Who would care for 
or look after him ? Who would trouble 
whether he went wi'ong or right? — whether 
he was happy or miserable? Yes, she must 
certainly live for him ; " though in those first 
sorrowful moments, when they brought her 
little waxen baby, in its tiny coffin, to her 
bedside, that she might place the white rose- 
buds with her own weak hands in its tiny 
fingers, she had felt that she would gladly die 
too. 

This thought of her husband's needing her, 
of his having no one else to care for him. 
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brought her back to life. But her baby had 
slept many days beneath its soft grassy bed 
before she again resumed her household duties 
in that tiniest of tiny houses. There was not 
a great deal for her to do, for Martha took all 
the management of the little dwelling into her 
own capable hands, coaxing her delicate young 
mistress out among the flowers, to make all 
trim and lovely there, with the help of a handy 
little boy she contrived to find for the purpose. 
And so, with the produce of Mrs. Haughton's 
garden and farmyard and dairy, things were 
so skilfully managed that the master could 
never discover how poor he was by the lack of 
his table, and Mercy secretly rejoiced in her 
mother's abundant gifts, for she knew well 
that they contributed to keep her truant hus- 
band at home. 

Their little house too, though small, was 
dainty. They prettily papered the walls. The 
roses and ivy without covered all external de- 
formities. One pair of delicate vases, green 
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and gold, had been rescued from the wreck, as 
well as an exquisite flower-basket. There 
were flowers in abundance growing outside the 
door, for the former flower-loving inmate had 
placed his choicest blossoms in sight of the 
windows, so that vases and baskets were always 
full. ^' It was a very bijou of a room, after 
all," Mercy thought, and at first her husband 
thoroughly agreed with her. 

With many misgivings of heart, and quiet 
secret tears, Mrs. Haughton, being no longer 
able to find a pretext to stay, went home to 
the Grange at last. The little house, indeed, 
with its tiny morsels of rooms and naiTOw pas- 
sage, despite its roses and ivy, had no charm 
for her, but it was absolute pain to return to 
her large, well-ventilated house, the house in 
which Mercy had been born, and had passed 
all her happy childhood, and to leave her 
darling " stifling in that close, oppressive little 
place," for stifling she insisted it must be. 

She had other fears which made her exces- 
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sively reluctant to leave, mucli as she longed 
for her large, cool bedroom, and its entire rest 
and quiet. How long would Herbert continue 
his present forced abstinence when she left 
them? Would he be contented, night after 
night, with only the company of his little wife 
(for other company was out of the question 
there), with his quiet cigar in the verandah, or 
his stroll up and down the many walks of the 
garden ? She feared not, for already she had 
discovered a degree of restlessness that she 
dreaded would terminate in his ultimately 
breaking through all restraint, and returning 
to his old habits. She went back to the 
Grange with that fear on her mind, and little 
Lily was sent back to her mother, who sorely 
longed for her. 

In the days that followed Mrs. Haughton's 
departure, little Lily, with her loving, gentle 
ways, her bright, sweet smile, her bird-like 
laughter, and light, untiring footsteps, was a 
real blessing to Mercy. She clung to her 

Q 
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child with an intensity of love that made her 
mother's quiet warning, " Do not make an idol 
of her, dear ; do not put her in place of your 
Heavenly Father 1 " very necessary ; for, truly, 
shut up as she was to the society only of her 
little one, it was no wonder that the fairy 
child stole into the inmost recesses of her 
mother's heart. The little, clinging arms 
thrown round her neck with such passionate 
fondness, and the soft, red lips pressed 
again and again to hers if any sign of sad- 
ness or tears was visible, might well make this 
tiny child appear very precious in her eyes ; 
and day after day, as " she grew in beauty," 
lisping out sweet words, she twined herself 
more closely round her mother's heart. 

Yet Mercy remembered the snow-white 
blossom that had been taken from her in its 
unfolded loveliness, and rejoiced with trem- 
bling in the flower she still possessed. 

Herbert loitered about town for a while 
without any employment. " He was waiting 
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to hear from his father" — that was his constant 
apology for his indolence. "When he re- 
ceived advices from home he would begin 
again^ and all would be prosperous as ever." 
Meanwhile, on the strength of that expecta- 
tion, he began to get into debt again, for in 
no other way could the luxuries he once more 
indulged in be accounted for ; and there are 
some people foolish enough to trust any one 
who has assurance to ask for credit, while 
neither possessing means of payment or any 
real future prospect of paying. He would 
have taken a large house, and furnished it 
handsomely again, but this Mercy firmly 
resisted. 

" No, Bertie, no ; we ought at least to keep 
here till we have heard from your father, and 
are once more established in business," she 
said firmly. " The rent is paid till the end of 
the year, and we should have a large house full 
of unpaid-for furniture." 

" Speak for yourself, Mercy, my dear," he 
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replied, with a laugh ; " for my part, I very 
far from enjoy this poky little hovel. A place 
I can't ask a decent friend to." 

" A poky hovel I The pretty rose and ivy 
cottage, which she had taken such pains to 
render lovely. Was he wearying of it already ? " 

" Some of your friends would gladly come 
here, I am sure," she presently answered, with 
a sigh. " It is very lovely while the summer 
lasts ; and if the rooms are small, the verandah 
is broad, and large, and cool, and the garden 
so shady. I am sure that some of your friends 
would gladly visit you, and enjoy it." 

" I should like to know who they are, dar- 
ling, for I don't know any who have a penchant 
for such rural sweets," he replied, in the same 
tone of banter ; and he lifted a glass of brandy 
to his lips, and tossed it off at a draught. 

"Foster — he, for one, would be sure to 
come if he were asked." 

" Foster ! ah, but he's so confoundedly slow ; 
and he's neither flesh nor fowl besides. He 
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can give utterance to fine lectures on temper- 
ance (confound his impudence)^ and at the 
same time drink a glass of wine or brandy 
with the best of us. If a man preach temper^ 
ance^ let him practice it." 

Yes, it was little use mentioning Foster to 
her husband ; for, valuable friend as he might 
have proved, that "one flaw in the indictment" 
robbed his friendship of its chief value. Tem- 
perate as he was, never on any occasion ex- 
ceeding a very limited allowance, staunch in 
all business matters, and to advise, his counsels 
and warnings only excited Herbert's anger and 
disgust. He insisted that while he himself 
indulged in stimulants, no matter how small 
the quantity, as a mere matter of indulgence, 
it was impertinent for him to preach to 
others ; and so a firm friend was lost, one who 
might otherwise have helped him to retrieve 
his losses, and re-establish himself again. 

Herbert let the matter of the large house 
subside, however, and they lived on in their 
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little rose-covered cottage till the roses faded, 
and leaf after leaf fell, leaving only the ivy for 
a covering, green and tme. He did not invite 
any of his friends — that he would not do ; 
instead of that, to his wife's bitter disappoint- 
ment, gradually once more he began to spend 
his evenings from home, and Mercy had every 
reason to fear that he was again engaged in 
heavy play. It was often not till the smaU 
hours that he staggered home, haggard, half- 
senseless, or maudlin, throwing himself on the 
sofa, or the floor, as might be, in accordance 
with the stage of his inebriety, and sleeping 
out his drunken sleep just where he fell, often 
far into the glorious day. 

And this was the man that Mercy Haugh- 
ton had sworn to love and cherish, that in the 
full faith of loving, trusting girlhood she had 
taken " for better, for worse." 

Mail after mail from England came and 
went. At last arrived a short, laconic note 
from over the far ocean, striking chill to the 
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heart of the young wife, and exciting her hus- 
band to insensate rage : — 

" You have made your bed — you must lie upon 
it. — Abraham Turner." 

So that was the end of all the fine expecta- 
tion of assistance. .What was to become of 
them now? 

"They will be sold up again," said John 
angrily. " That poor child will be without a 
home again." 

She shall not," exclaimed Kuth quickly. 
I will buy up the whole place, furniture and 
all ; only you must do it for me ; and the 
money can go for the debts." 

" Mercy will never hear of it." 

*^I shall not ask her. She never need 
know who bought them in for her — house, fur- 
niture, and everything." 

"But, Ruth, my dear girl, how will the 
Rev. James AUane approve of your disposing 
of what he is ultimately to share with you ? " 

" If I know him rightly," replied Ruth, the 
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rich colour stealing over brow and cheeks^ and 
the soft eyes gently falling, " James will ap- 
prove of what I wish done. Besides," she 
added presently, with a little show of spirit, 
" I have a right to do as I like with my own 
loose coin ; I shall not be touching the prin- 
cipal." 

" That loose coin might be found very useful 
when your marriage comes off." 

" It is not likely to do that for a long time 
yet, you know, John," replied Kuth in a low 
voice. "Willie does not seem to care about 
getting married ; and while he remains single, 
mother will not leave the Grange, and cer- 
tainly I shall not leave her." 

"And will James consent to wait? He is 
deeper in for it, and more generous than I 
thought," replied John, laughing. 

" Certainly he will wait. But, John," she 
presently continued, anxious to change the 
subject, "you will help me in this matter, will 
you not ? Mercy must not again lose her fur- 
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niture ; and if it is bought for me^ and the 
house^ mind, also, no creditor of Herbert's can 
touch it. Poor darling Mercy has suffered 
enough without that. How can she stay with 
that wretch ? " 

*' Her's is certainly the love that ^ endureth 
all things,' though Herbert is not so bad in his 
worst moments as some are ; who not only 
spend their money and their evenings away 
from home, but return to abuse and ill-treat 
their wives, and are the terror of their innocent 
children. Such men have no business to be 
at large, they are downright maniacs. As to 
Herbert, he is his own worst enemy ; he is 
killing himself by inches ; and if our poor 
little sister does not die first of a broken heart, 
she will certainly be a widow before long." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
' He that tboubleth his own House 

SHALL inherit THE WlND." 



|HERE are periods in the life of 
some people when troubles accu- 
mulate till the burden appears 
too heavy for human strength to bear, and the 
heart sinks in the deep waters. Sorrow after 
sorrow desolates, trial upon trial weakens the 
strength, till the spirit fainte beneath the 
preseure. It is often, though, in seasons such 
ae these, that we are taught how firm is the 
hand that upholds us, how unfailing the faith* 
fulness of Him who has promised to guide. 
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that beneath the heavy mountain of cloud we 
discover the sun is still shining. 

Mrs. Haughton found it hard at times to 
realize how tenderly her Father's hand was 
guiding and guarding her. The way was so 
rough and dark^ the waves rose so high, that, 
like Peter, she failed to see the Lord, and, like 
him, began to sink. 

She had bowed meekly beneath His stroke 
when her beloved husband was taken from 
her; that, she knew quite well, only wafted 
him from all sickness and pain and sorrow to 
the land where joy and peace alone can enter. 
" To be ever with the Lord " is a happy anti- 
cipation for the Christian aU his life long. 
How far the realization must surpass it ! 
Then, too, she looked gladly forward to the 
time when they should meet again ; the " little 
time " of severance would pass away, and they 
would be once more together, never again to 
part. All this had enabled her to submit 
patiently, and to exclaim, " The will of the 
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Lord be done/' when the blow had first heavily 
fallen upon her, but to her later sorrows there 
was not the same alleviation. 

There can be no keener sorrow to a mother's 
heart than the discovery that her children are 
going wrong, are departing from the good old 
ways, are seeking those things that must ter- 
minate in ultimate ruin. Mercy's troubles 
were bitterly felt by her mother, the more so 
as she could do little to help or comfort her, 
for Mercy hid the sore wound in her heart, 
even from her motherly eyes, as much as she 
could, and shielded her husband with true 
wifely honour, and both mother and sister 
found it hard to break through the reserve 
that had crept into her frank little heart on 
the subject of Herbert's actions or failings. 
It was evidently such pain for her that they 
should have reason to discover any wrong in 
him. But all this rendered it more difficult for 
them to give their sympathy, even when help 
was out of the question. Indeed, the same 
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pride — not for herself, but for him — made her 
refuse all pecuniary assistance from them. 

*^ Mother, dear, we have enough, for Herbert 
will soon get into something," she would 
answer, the quick colour coming into her face 
and the tears to her eyes. But she did not 
know how grievous this want of confidence was 
to her mother, or how well she penetrated the 
thin veil that the young wife strove to weave 
around her husband's failings. Yet Mercy 
was a dutiful, loving child still, and would not 
willingly have caused a moment's sorrow. 

It was not so with Willie, Mrs. Haughton's 
youngest boy, and in some measure her darling. 
She had looked so much to him, had expected 
so much from him. That John would marry 
and leave the Grange she always knew and 
looked for ; that was in the natural com^se of 
events, but she had expected to have Willie at 
her right hand for many a year. It was always 
resolved that the Grange was ultimately to be 
his, and that of necessity he would take an 
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interest in all that pertained to it ; of course 
he would, for he would only be working for 
his own future benefit. And when his father 
died, notwithstanding many forebodings which 
had begun to torment her at his frequent 
absences from home, she still hoped that he 
would yet throw all his energies into the farm 
— ^now, especially, that it was his own. 

She found herself grievously mistaken, and 
sorrowed deeply in secret at the discovery. 
But for John's supervision, for her own 
thought and care, and for Ruth's energy, the 
beautiful, well-cultured farm would soon have 
gone to waste and ruin, for the only portion of 
it he viewed at all with interest, and to that 
indeed he gave his whole attention, was the 
piece of upland with its vines. 

" It must never be, it ought not to be, 
John," she said one day to her eldest son, as 
he stood leaning over the fence talking to her ; 
" it is not right that land purchased with 
your father's labour and money should be 
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used for a purpose so utterly contrary to his 
wishes and desires. It ought not to be^ and^ 
John, I can never stay at the Grange if wine 
is to be made in it." 

" But, mother, why do you not forbid it ? 
Surely Willie ought to attend to your wishes 
on the subject." 

"Oh, John, he has utterly changed; so 
utterly, that I don't know my boy. He seems 
to disregard my wishes in everything now, in 
fact I don't believe he cares at all for his 
mother;" and she broke down in a burst of 
irrepressible weeping. 

*^ Oh, come, mother, I don't think so ill of 
him as that. The company he has fallen in 
with has done him a great deal of harm, I 
know, and his new habits of intemperance 
more still, but I don't think Willie is utterly 
bad or lost to feeling, nor do I believe that, 
brought up as he has been, under sound 
religious and temperance principles, that he 
will be quite ruined. I see symptoms of a 
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little disgust already, and it's my opinion that 
he never yet has entered heart and soul into 
dissipation, and by-and-by he will sicken en- 
tirely of it." 

" What makes you think so ? " said his 
mother, eagerly checking her tears. 

" His anger with Herbert, and the very free 
expressions he made use of regarding his con- 
duct." 

" Ah, but," said his mother relapsing, "he is 
angry with him on Mercy's account; he is so fond 
of her that he hates to see her unhappy. But 
see how utterly he neglects everything for that 
vine lot, and how flourishing it looks this year." 

" Ah, never fear, mother ; it is early in the 
season yet. The grapes have to be gathered 
before the wine is made, and it's my opinion 
they won't grow in a hurry this year. Look 
out for \h.e frosts. ^^ 

John had his own theories on which he 
founded his opinion. The upland scheme he 
merely treated as an expensive piece of folly. 
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which might ultimately end in good. The worst 
portion of the scheme, in his estimation, was 
the present trouble it was giving to his mother ; 
he had no further fear. 

"He will only inherit the wind," he said 
comfortably to his wife, when relating to her 
his conversation with his mother, " and that 
will be ample payment for the trouble he is 
giving, to mother especially. His conduct 
altogether is making him wretched ; I can see 
that well enough. He is just eaten up with 
remorse at times, and every failure makes him 
more disgusted." 

You really think so ? " 

I am sure of it. I watch him narrowly. 
I told you of the horse he betted so heavily on. 
Well, it has lost ; and it was the best thing 
that could have happened to him. I was 
heartily glad to hear it. He won't bet again 
in a hurry, or I am much mistaken." 

" But I thought that loss did not take away 
the thirst for either betting or gambling ? " 
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" Not in every case ; not generally ; but in 
hifl case it will, you'll see. To-day, besides, I 
heard that his own fine horse got so severely 
injured in the race that it had to be shot. 
Another * gust ' of the wind he is inheriting." 

"What, is Slut dead?" 

" Dead as a stone. The agonies of the poor 
creature rendered it a merciful action to put a 
bullet through its head, though it went to 
Willie's heart to do it, I could see. These 
are just the sort of things he wants to bring 
him to his senses." 

" Oh, John, if they only do, what a blessing 
it would be, and what a ^fatted calf your 
dear mother will be inclined to kill for her 
prodigal." 

John was right in his suspicions. Willie 
had " sown the wind, and was reaping the 
whirlwind." He was just about as miserable 
as he well could be. Too many years had 
been passed in sobriety, too much careful 
attention had been lavished upon him before 
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his lapse into evil, for its power not to be 
weakened, however for a time it might seem 
to gain the ascendancy. He was beginning to 
be disgusted, not only with the conduct of his 
brother-in-law, but also with the companions 
to whom he had introduced him, and still 
more with himself. He knew very well how 
he was "troubling his own household," and 
what was the gain to himself? Was he any 
happier? any stronger? No, indeed. Was 
he not rather losing the fine health and buoy- 
ant spirits that had been his heritage from 
boyhood? He was dissipating his father's 
well-earned riches in " riotous living," and with 
all this he was supremely miserable. He was 
" inheriting the wind," and he knew it ; and 
again and again resolved that he would burst 
the bonds that his own hands had forged, and 
cut the company of those who only valued 
him for his money, and lured him on to his des- 
truction. But he was weak, and he fell again 
and again ; he was proud, and hated to pro- 
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claim himself in the wrong. So he went on 
and on in his folly, though getting more and 
more disgusted with it. 

More hopefully, after that day, his mother 
watched and prayed for him. She had strong 
reliance upon John's judgment ; she was 
certain he would not speak with such con- 
fidence if he had not good foundation for what 
he said. So she trusted and prayed on, and 
left the result for the futm'e. 

The vines did look beautiful, and so thought 
Willie as he strolled through the garden and 
out of the little gate to the " Upland," just as 
he had done three years before, and stood 
forth at last beyond the trees, leaning on the 
fence that separated it from the scrubby patch 
beyond, at the very top of the broad spread of 
living green, looking down upon it with great 
satisfaction. Abundant promise was there of a 
future crop. " He would make up for his losses 
in * horseflesh' with the juice of the grape," he 
thought, and so apparently there was a fair 
promise of his doing. 
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Crossing the fence, he walked down between 
the long rows of vines, looking exultingly at 
the large bunches of grape-blossom that were 
diffiising a delicate fragrance through the air. 
Yes, a rich harvest was evidently before him ; 
a rare vintage of choice fruit, and visions of 
vats, and casks, and syphons, and wine-cellars 
floated before his imagination, all to win back 
the hard cash of which he had lately lost so 
much. He had forgotten the feelings of dis- 
gust and remorse he had felt when he rose 
that morning, with what he termed a " thun- 
dering headache." The headache was gone, 
and with it the remorse for the time being. 
As to the resolve he had more than half 
formed to give the " go-by " to drink for ever, 
the sight of his splendid vines put that entirely 
out of his head. "Time enough yet," he 
said to himself as he at length turned back, 
recrossed the fence, and took his way slowly 
through the garden once more. The trees 
there were in perfection, the young fruit 
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hanging on the boughs^ the cherries turning 
red amidst their green, but they had no 
charm for him like that green " upland," now 
about to fulfil, as it promised, his most eager 
desires. 

The moon was rising in a pure, clear sky, 
and here and there very bright little stars 
were peeping out. How cold it grew as the 
sunlight died out, and the moon rose higher in 
the heavens ! Willie shivered in his thin coat, 
and longed for a thicker one ; he would stay 
at home that night, he resolved ; there was 
an article in the Observer on the " Culture of 
the Vine," and another in the Chronicle on 
" Wine-making," that he was anxious to read. 
He had a sample of wine also, to give his 
opinion upon, for, little as he really knew of 
the quality of wines in general, he liked to 
fancy he knew a good deal. His mother and 
sister were glad to see him bring his papers 
into the room, and take his usual seat at the 
table. And very cheerful and pleasant it 
looked, as he came out of the keen, sharp air; 
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a clear, bright fire was burning on the hearth— 
remarkably clear and bright it was — and the 
lamp sent a warm reflection over the table. 

** Uncommonly cold to-night, mother," he 
said cheerfully, as he drew the sample bottle 
towards him, and, pouring out a tumbler of 
wine, tossed it off, smacking his lips at the 
same time with the air of a connoisseur. 

" It is cold. I had a good fire made on that 
account ; it is a frost to-night, or I am much 
mistaken, Willie." 

" Oh, nonsense, mother, surely not so un- 
seasonable a thing as frost!" said Willie, 
looking up sharply, for the thought of the frost 
and his vines did not harmonize. 

*^I think there is, though," replied his 
mother, quietly continuing her knitting. 
" Look at the fire — see how clearly it bums ; 
that in itself is a sign, saying nothing about 
the sharp air. We do have frost, some years, 
quite as late as this. Do you not remember 
how, one year, it took off* all om* potato 
crop ? " 
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Willie did remember, but it was a memory 
he could gladly have dispensed with ; it made 
him very uncomfortable, for there was nothing 
he could do to help it. He had never heard 
that the evil is sometimes partially averted by 
keeping up large fires throughout the night in 
the vicinity of the vines, or assuredly he 
would have tried it. As it was, he fidgeted 
over his papers, drank more wine than usual, 
and finally went up stairs to his room in a 
very muddled state of mind, where he shivered 
for some moments after going to bed, and fell 
asleep at last hoping that the morning would 
prove that his mother's idea of frost was a 
fallacy. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



Uprooting. 




HAT a lovely morning I The sun 
shone gloriously through one lifted 
comer of his blind, and greeted 
him with a smiling countenance when he, at 
last, awoke from his heavy but uneasy 
slumbers. Where were the fears of frost 
now ? All vanished before that joyous gleam 
of sunshine. He threw open his windows, and 
the air, fragrant with dewy flowers, rushed in 
to cool his heated brow, and gay, glad bird- 
song entered with it, to welcome him to the 
enjoyment of the fresh, balmy day. He could 
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not have seen the ^* upland," had he tried to 
do so ; it lay in another direction altogether 
from his window. His mother's room looked 
full on that. But the frost ! bah, that was a 
dream of the past, a freak of imagination. 
They had magnified a little cold after a warm 
day into a frost, that was all : and he lan- 
guidly left his room, and went down stairs to 
his late breakfast, for which, as usual, he had 
little inclination or appetite. The general 
breakfast was long over, but his own stood 
waiting, temptingly arranged ; the bright 
coffee-pot steaming on the hearth, and hot 
buttered cakes in readiness. 

He poured himself out a large breakfast- 
cup of the clear, brown coffee ; and then walk- 
ing to the brandy flask, emptied a glass into 
the rich compound. 

"If anything will cure this confounded 
headache, this will," he muttered, draining the 
contents of the large cup almost at a single 
draught ; but the rolls remained untasted on 
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the hearth ; he had very little inclination for 
food. 

"Willie, my son, can't you eat this morn- 
ing ? " asked his mother sadly, as she entered 
the room, and noticed his empty plate. 

" No, mother, I've the headache, and ain't 
hungry," he returned, rather irritably. She 
was accustomed to his irritability by this 
time, and traced it always to its proper source. 

" Such a lovely morning after the frost last 
night," said Ruth gently, refilling his cup, 
and placing dry toast at his side. 

" A frost !" he almost shouted, springing to 
his feet. "A frost after all, and such a 
morning now? Nonsense, Ruth, it's impos- 
sible." 

" It's perfectly true, though ; look out for 
yourself. The grass is all spangled with 
drops, for of course the sun has melted away 
all other evidence of frost, and even the drops 
will soon disappear." 
' Willie pushed aside his untasted second 
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cup, and knocking over a chair on the way, 
seized his hat, and went out. 

" Mother was right after all," he exclaimed 
angrily. " A frost there has been, and a 
pretty sharp one too. Who would have 
looked for or expected it at this season of the 
year? I wonder how the vines have stood 
it? " And he hurried through the garden, the 
nearest way to the " upland." 

His heart was beating strongly, both with 
fear and the speed with which he had walked, 
when at last he stood on the top of the slope 
he had occupied the night before. What a 
sight met his view ! He started equally with 
rage and disappointment. His beautiful green 
vintage, rich in verdure and fragrance, where 
was it ? Every leaf was changed, as if searing 
tongues of flame had passed over them. Burnt 
and blackened as if by fire, the leaves hung 
withered and dead on their stems. All over 
the broad "upland" the sight was the same. 
No beauty, but ashes ; no verdure, but utter 
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desolation. The hope of his gains was indeed 
gone. 

For a few moments he stood looking in 
sullen despair at his blasted vineyard. "It 
was all over," he thought ; " the wine-cellar 
might remain unbuilt, the vats unordered ; 
there would be no wine from the Grange that 
year." 

The old words came uppermost in his mind 
as he stood there looking down at the work of 
a single night. " Sowing the wind, and reap- 
ing the whirlwind." " He that troubleth his 
own house shall inherit the wind." Was this 
being proved in his own proper person ? 

He strode down through the long rows of 
vines, as he had done the evening before ; not 
to admire their beauty and inhale their 
fragrance, but to see the extent of the de- 
vastation. Lost, utterly lost, all his pains- 
taking, all his labour, all his outlay. Was 
there not a voice in all this ? and was not that 
voice mercifully pointing out his error ? The 
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hand that had touched those Yines^ drjing up 
the sap in the branches, withering the leaYea 
by a cold breath — ^had it not power to touch 
his life, and wither up his vitality ? Was he 
not formed for better things than a drunkard's 
life, and a drunkard's grave? and were not 
these crosses, so continually arresting him, 
graciously given to point out how wrong, how 
evil was the course he had taken, and as gra- 
ciously inviting him to return ? 

A new light seemed breaking in upon his 
mind. What a trouble he had been in his 
home ; how he had sinned against the light of 
his youth, how grievously against his loving 
mother, how seriously against himself — soul 
and body I Was this a state of things to con- 
tinue in? Knowing so well as he did the 
solemn words of Holy Writ, that " no drunkard 
shall inherit eternal life," was he contented to 
go on till he occupied a drunkard's grave ? 
No — a thousand times no; he was not, and 
with God's help the past should be retrieved. 
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He would begin once again ; a new state of 
things should follow. He had tasted his last 
drop of intoxicating drink, had played his last 
game, had staked his last bets. Is it not over 
the return of such sinners as these that the 
angels sing their glad anthems of rejoicing ? 

Giving himself no time for further thought, 
he threw off his coat, and seizing the nearest 
vine, tore it up by main force from the? ground. 
Vine after vine followed the same direction, 
till a long row of them were lying with their 
roots upturned to the morning sun, and their 
blackened leaves and clusters in the dust. 
Then, panting and breathless with his whole- 
some but excessive exertion, stretching himself 
up, he looked round him, wiping off the drops 
of perspiration that beaded his forehead. 

" Slow work," he thought ; " too slow. I 
must have help. What is to be done must be 
done well and quickly, if done at all ; no half 
measures for me." 

Two men were at work hoeing potatoes in 
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the adjoining paddock. No particle of frost 
had touched the deep green among which they 
stood ; the plague-spot rested only on the 
" upland." As in the case of Achan, the lot 
had fallen upon the "thing accursed;" it was 
the " goodly Babylonish garment " over again, 
and he knew it. 

Baising his hands to his mouth, his clear, 
well-known voice rang through the air. The 
men dropped their hoes, and looked round. 
There stood the young master in the midst of 
the blighted vines ; he was beckoning to them. 
^Yhat was up now? What new scheme on 
hand? They left their work, and leisurely skirt- 
ing the rows of living green, came up through 
the black, drooping vines to where he stood. 

"Bad job for the vines, was last night's 
frost, sir," said the elder man, touching his hat 
as he advanced. He stopped short, though, as 
he came nearer, and his eye fell upon the row 
of uprooted vines. 

" Beg pardon, Mr. Willie," he continued in 
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amazement^ " but these 'ere vines ain't dead. 
Did you think as they was? They'll be 
right as ninepeuce next year, and may be 
we'll have no frost then." 

" They won't be here to feel it, if we do," 
replied Willie shortly. " I called you because 
I want to make quick work of this. The 
potatoes can wait a day or two, these vines 
can't. I want them all up ; they'll dry, and 
make capital kindling." 

The men glanced at each other. Was the 
young master gone clean out of his senses 
this time ? 

" Do you mean to root up the hull lot, Mr. 
Willie?" 

" Ay, yes, every man Jack of them ; and 
the quicker the better." 

" There's plenty of life in 'em, bad as they 
look," said the other man, scratching his head 
in perplexity. "The frost has stopped this 
year's vintage for sartin, but they're a precious 
long sight from dead." 

s 
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" If they are, they soon won't be ; so turn 
to, my men ; the quicker they are rooted up, 
the better for you. We'll have wheat here, I 
hope, next season." And Willie resumed his 
work with so much vigour, and seemed so per- 
fectly serious, that the men had nothing fur- 
ther to say, only one of them proposed the 
spade as a quicker mode of proceeding, and 
was despatched forthwith for the proper imple- 
ments. 

There was a little commotion up at the 
house respecting this same "upland." Mrs. 
Haughton had been quietly seated at her bed- 
room window with some needlework. She 
often stole in to enjoy its quiet through the 
day. She loved it for the memory of her hus- 
band ; and as she worked, thoughts of him, of 
his love, his care, and of that time when they 
should again be united, often stole pleasantly 
in, bringing sweet comfort with them. The 
breeze fell freshly upon her as she sat, but she 
scarcely raised her eyes from her work. It 
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was a shirt of Willie's, every stitch of which 
was wrought in love. Very busy were her 
thoughts that morning ; so busy, that she 
scarcely glanced from the window, though had 
she done so her eyes must have fallen on the 
"upland" and its dark rows of frost-bitten 
vines. As it was, she knew nothing of the 
night's work and its result. 

It was Willie's clear, full coo-ee that came 
floating down the slope that first attracted her. 
Looking up, she saw him standing in his shirt- 
sleeves, waving his hat to the men in the 
potato paddock. But what was it that made 
her suddenly rise to her feet, gazing intently 
at the whole slope as it lay before her in the 
bright morning sunlight? What was it she 
saw that drove the colour to her face ? She 
could not trust her own eyesight ; and going 
hastily to the door of her room, she called her 
daughter. 

Ruth came springing up the stairs, for the 
tone of her mother's voice alarmed her. 
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What is it, mother ? " she anxiously asked 
as she entered the room. 

" Come here, Ruth, and look at the * upland,' 
Tell me what you see," said her mother in 
constrained tones. 

"Oh, mother! the frost, the frost! The 
vines are done for — ruined ! Your fears are at 
an end ; no wine-making this year," Kuth ex- 
claimed, clapping her hands joyfuUy. «I 
wonder if Willie knows it ? " 

"What? Don't you see him, my child? 
That's what I wanted you^ eyes for. There 
he is at the top of the slope. What is he 
about ? " 

" Pulling them up, mother — ^rooting them 
out 1 that's what he's doing. Hurrah ! " 
shouted Ruth, " There go Jack and Joe to 
help. Oh, I am so glad ! " 

" It's a good sign, and a good thing done, if 
nothing more comes of it," sighed her mother- 

" Ah, but mother dear," said Ruth confi- 
dently, " something more will come of it, you'll 
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see. I know it won't end here. We shall 
have Willie all right again," she added glee- 
fully. " John's words are all coming true." 

Side by side they stood for a long time at 
the window, looking at the three workers, so 
energetically engaged that in a short time a 
large space was cleared, and a huge heap of 
blackened branches raised. Every time they 
returned to their place of observation they 
found the work still going on, but when at 
last Willie came home to his dinner, heated 
and tired, he made no remark about either the 
frost, its effects, his vines, or his morning's 
employment. He was more than usually 
silent, took his dinner quietly, drank several 
cups of tea, and touched no stimulant ; but 
gave no further hint of his state of feeling, 
and they thought it better to respect his 
silence. 

Finally, his mother watched him anxiously 
when he pushed aside his chair at last, fearing 
that his next move would be to the spirit-flask 
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or the wine-decanter, but he passed them both 
by without a glance, and, walking to the 
larder, took two new-laid eggs from the 
basket, and sucking them from the shell, 
seized his hat and went off without a word. 

" Never mind, mother," said Ruth, clapping 
her hands ; " we shall hear all in good time. 
He's going to give up the drink, I can see he 
means that. But those eggs ! Wasn't it 
good ? It's the best thing that has happened 
for a long time." 




CHAPTEK XX. 



A Night of Terror. 




N the little rose-covered cottage, 
meanwhile, a far less hopeful 
state of things existed; all was 
" worse " and not ^^ better." It appeared as 
if everything there was drawing to a climax, 
and that the descent was more rapid as the 
climax was neared. 

From the time of the receipt of his father's 
letter, so entirely quenching all hope of assist- 
ance in re-instating him in business, Herbert 
Tinner had become utterly reckless. He 
made, indeed, no attempt at getting any em- 
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ployment, though, perhaps, had he done so, 
his well-known habits, as well as his present 
appearance, would have militated against him. 
He was terribly changed. The last few reck- 
less months had blanched his cheek, bloodshot 
his eye, and palsied his hand, and bitter were 
the tears that Mercy shed in secret over the 
blight that had fallen on him — so terrible a 
blight that there was little hope of the future. 
Nor was it the body that alone was injured ; 
the mind was going rapidly; she could see 
it in a thousand ways. Even towards her- 
self, his loving little wife, his manner was 
changing. 

" That cruel, cruel letter has done it," she 
wailed over and over again. " He might have 
been saved to better things if his father had 
only helped him," and full of this thought, 
and hopeful that it might yet not be too late, 
one night when her husband was locked in the 
heavy slumbers of an inebriate, she wrote a long 
letter to England, pleading his cause with all 
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its extenuating circumstances, and with pas- 
sionate earnestness urged one more trial. 

Was she right or wrong in doing so? 
Would it really be of any use ? And her 
heart smote her as she looked down at the 
bloated, purple face of him she still so fondly 
loved, and felt how slight was the hope of re- 
formation. " Yet nothing is too hard for God 
to do. I will trust in Him," she thought, and 
with that thought and an earnest prayer, she 
secretly stole out to post her letter for the de- 
parting mail. 

** It can do no harm, and may do so much 
good," she murmured to herself that night. 
"His father ought to know all, and I am glad I 
have told him, and asked him to help to save 
poor Herbert." It would be months, she knew, 
before she could hope for a reply, but she was 
thankful the letter was written and posted 
past recall. " And if it comes to nothing, no- 
body knows of it but myself," she added, with 
a sigh. 
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She did not regret what she had done, even 
when Herbert, growing worse and worse, be- 
came utterly unfit for business, had there been 
any for him to undertake. There were times, 
too, when a sharp fear grew up in her heart — 
times when he sat cowering in a corner of the 
room, glaring out at her like a wild beast from 
its lair. 

Martha noticed the change, and trembled 
for her mistress. 

" It would do you so much good, and the 
darling child too, ma'am, if you would but go 
and stay awhile at the Grange this fine spring 
weather," she more than once said. "And I'm 
sure it would be best for master if he had a 
man in the house, — for a companion like, I 
mean," she added, as she saw the quick flush 
rising in Mercy's face. 

"No, Martha," Mercy would quietly say, 
" I cannot leave, I am better here." 

But was she better ? Sometimes she began 
to have doubts about it herself, and to yearn 
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after her dear old home. Cruel fears tormented 
her in the night-time, both for herself and 
child, but especially for him. She had heard 
of the terrible results arising from a prolonged 
course of drinking — of dypsomania, and of the 
violent deaths that have followed in its wake. 
But what could she do ? She could not leave 
him alone to grapple with the foe. What man 
would he permit to take her place ? But, as 
day after day passed, and the terrible symptoms 
became more visible, she grew fearfully 
alarmed. 

One cold, frosty night — it was the night of 
the blighting of Willie Haughton's vines, and 
the chill rime lay heavily on the herbage 
round the little cottage — Herbert Turner had 
come home earlier than usual, and so deeply 
under the influence of intoxicating drink that 
he could scarcely stagger to the sofa, upon 
which he fell heavily, sinking immediately into 
a deep, death-like sleep. Carefully quenching 
the fire, removing carefully all knives or dan- 
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gerous weapons out of sight, and putting out 
all but her own little night-lamp — things she 
had long felt compelled to do by her secret 
fears — Mercy lay down half-dressed on the 
outside of her bed to rest, but not to sleep, for 
a terrible foreboding was on her. Something 
dreadful seemed impending ; not that Herbert 
was worse that evening than he had been for 
many others. 

She tried to shake off the impression, but it 
came again and again, and the heavy snoring 
of the sleeper in the little parlour was not re- 
assuring ; that at least was unusual. Perhaps 
Martha's last words had aroused a little of her 
fear, for as she closed the front door for the 
night, and looked in upon her mistress, she 
said : — 

*^ I only wish you and the dear child were 
safe at the Grange ; but if you want anything, 
mistress dear, just call me. I ain't inclined for 
either sleep or bed to-night." 

What did she mean? Of what was she 
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afraid ? It quickened Mercy's pulses to think. 
At any rate, it was a comfort to know that 
the faithful girl was close at hand, and shar- 
ing her vigil, both ready and willing to help 
to the utmost of her power, if it should be 
needful. 

She had sunk off into a fitful, restless doze 
in the early morning, just before dawn, just 
the time that is coldest and darkest, that mys- 
terious time when so often sickness takes the 
final turn for better or for worse, when soul 
and body often part. A deep stillness rested 
on all things, even the snoring in the parlour 
had ceased ; Martha alone, wrapped in a large 
shawl, sat cowering over the expiring embers 
of the kitchen fire, wide awake, waiting and 
watching, and for what ? 

Suddenly a sharp, shrill cry of human agony 
burst through the stillness, and rang out 
keenly on the early morning air — a cry of 
mortal distress, of anguish, of fright. Martha 
sprang from her seat, and flew to her mis- 
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tress's chamber. One penetrating glance 
she cast into the parlour as she went by. 
She had no need to ask herself from whom 
that cry came, for the next moment, with a 
yell, half of anguish, half triumphant, her 
master passed her in the darkpess, and fling- 
ing open the back door, rushed out into the 
garden. 

" Quick, Mrs. Turner ! oh, quick, for dear 
life ! " she exclaipaed to Mercy, who, pale and 
trembling in every limb, stood at the foot of 
the bed, from which she had sprung on the 
first fearful awakening. "Wrap yourself in 
this shawl, and I'll take Lily. There's not a 
moment to be lost ; he'll may-be be back 
again before we know, and you can't do no 
good here." 

" Where can we go ? What can we do ? " 
faltered Mercy, in extreme terror. 

" Follow me, ma'am, follow me," and shd 
folded the child, still deeply sleeping, in her 
shawl. Leading the way rapidly out of the 
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front door, they passed through the frosty 
grass, out towards the road, over the beds and 
borders, crushing down the flowers in their 
progress. Every now and then that fearful 
cry, repeated from the bottom of the garden, 
sounding in their ears, added speed to their 
footsteps. 

" We must get shelter for you^ and help for 
master," whispered Martha encouragingly, as 
she supported the sleeping child on one arm, 
urging on her half-fainting mistress with the 
other. 

*^Yes, help for Azwi," was the hoarse and 
almost inaudible reply that came from the 
white lips, as her failing footsteps, helped for- 
ward by that thought, again quickened, till, 
with one final effort, she reached the door of 
the house to which they were flying for shelter 
and help, and sank senseless on the steps. 

Martha thimdered at the door, and a 
window was hastily opened. 

" Who's there ? What's up ? " was the ex- 
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clamation in a man's rougli voice^ as a head 
was thrust into the darkness. 

" Help for the master, he's raving mad, and 
may kill himself," said Martha excitedly. 
" Let us in, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Turner's lying 
here in a dead faint, and I'm most ready to 
drop the child." 

" One moment, my girl ; we'll be out in a 
jiffey. Here, wife, get up, and be spry. It's 
come at last, as I said all along it would. 
Turner's got delerim tremens^ and his poor 
young wife's lying on our door-step in a dead 
faint." 

" I'll leave your missus to you women-folk," 
said the warm-hearted man, throwing open the 
door, and lifting the lifeless figure upon his 
door-step in his big arms to the sofa, ^^ and I 
will call up neighbour Smith, for it won't do 
to leave a madman to his own devices nohow, 
though he is a fool for his pains." 

" It'll kill her if anything happens to him," 
said Martha, placing little Lily, still sleeping, 
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in the warm bed just vacated, for in spite of 
the shawl, she was chilled by the swift passage 
through the frosty air, and her little bare feet 
were like stones, 

" Cover her up warm, the darling ; she'll 
soon get warm. And now for the poor young 
lady ; there, she's coming round ; we had 
better place her by her child, perhaps she may 
sleep now." 

" Oh, Martha I " she whispered, in that half- 
weakened tone which seems so like the voice 
of death, " oh, Martha ! are they seeing 
after him f " 

"Yes, oh yes ; he'll be well cared for, 
don't you fear ; they are going to send for a 
doctor too. Lie still, there's a dear, and sleep ; 
it will be all right in the morning." 

She shivered visibly. " I may stay here for 
a little time, may I not?" she wearily asked. 
"Don't send word to the Grange." 

" You'd be ever so much better with your 
mother, Mrs. Turner," said Martha evasively. 

T 
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** No^ no5 no ! Mother most not know, not 
yet ; it would break her heart." 

** It will break it more to have you stay 
here/' Martha still urged ; but seeing the wan, 
pleading face, she continued, ''we couldn't 
Hend yet, however ; we'll just wait and see how 
matters turn out." And so that day passed 
by, Mercy sleeping the deep sleep of prostra- 
tion, and her husband securely fastened to his 
bed in all the terrors 9f delirium — ^the prey of 
frightful visions, and exhausting fever ; and in 
the Grange, Ruth and her mother were quietly 
rejoicing in the " upland " doings, with no sus- 
j)icion of the terrible tidings that were even 
then on their way. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

The Blighted Blossom. 

IjLL day long, Willie and the two 
I men worked in the " uplands," 
tearing up the vines as fast as 
their clinging roots would permit. Had they 
been old vines this might have been more 
di£ScuIt ; as it was, in his fever heat of deter- 
mined reform, it was slow work, and he re- 
solved to have itiore help the next day, and 
make a perfect clearance. It was easier, at 
any rate, to uproot than to plant, and the 
results were likely to he different too. 

John had heen very busy all day on his 
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own property, and had found no time to see 
his mother ; but when he came in to dinner, 
one of his men stood waiting for him at the 
door, who, touching his hat, exclaimed with a 
face full of mystery : — 

" Have you heard what Mr. Willie^s about 
at the Grange, sir ? " 

" No," said John, stopping short. " What's 
up now ? " 

" Why, you know as how last night were a 
frost, sir, — a good sharp 'un, — ^well, it took the 
vines clean off, friz up their leaves as black as 
the chimbly — clean done away with the hull 
lot on 'em." 

" Glad to hear it ; the frost has done a good 
job this time. Is that your news? What 
does my brother say to it ? " 

" He's clean gone off his head, sir, just real 
mad ; for he's took to rooting up every one of 
the vines, and Tom and Joe are helping him 
as fast as you like. They've been at it all the 



morning." 
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" Ah 1 " said Jolin, rather startled, " rooting 
up the vines, is he ? I suppose he concludes 
the frost has killed them ? " 

" No, that's not it, sir. I see Joe when he 
come along for his dinner a-while a-gone ; and 
he says, says he, the young master knows well 
enough they ain't dead, but he won't have no 
more to do with them. He means to put in 
wheat next year ; but of course, sir, he must 
be clean out of his mind to let all that labour, 
and trouble, and expense, go for nothing." 

"I don't see it in that light, Jones. I'd 
rather twenty times the waste of time, trouble, 
labour, and money, than that those vines should 
flourish and wine be made at the Grange, whose 
late owner was so staunch a temperance advo- 
cate. Any other symptom of madness?" he 
asked, with a smile. 

" No, sir, not as / knows on," replied the 
man, looking up with a queer sparkle of fun in 
his one eye, " 'cept you think this is one. In- 
stead of the wine he has given out to the men 
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this year, he sent down to the house for a 
great can of tea." 

" That savours of temperance, not madness, 
Jones. Well, I must go in to dinner. Thank 
you for your tidings ; it's the best bit of news 
I have heard for one while." 

" I'm glad I did not go up to the Grange as 
I intended this morning ; best to let matters 
alone. It will all come right, as I told you it 
would," said John to his wife, as he took his 
place at the table. She had been standing at 
the door, and had heard the conversation, 
though she had made no remark. 

" Yes ; but isn't it a wonderful thing that 
the frost should touch the vines, and not the 
potatoes? Only a paddock away, tool" she 
answered. 

^^ I always thought that was just the place to 
catch the frost, but there seems to me a special 
providence in its disposal this year. How glad 
poor mother will be if Willie is reclaimed, and 
I don't think he will find it difficult. After 
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all, this drinking was but a new acquirement. 
The wine-making that mother dreaded so much 
need give her no further anxiety." 

John went back to his work after dinner. 
He had really no time to go to the Grange. 
He was superintending a carpenter, in one of 
his own barns ; some improvement or altera- 
tion was making ; and the man not being very 
bright or quick at his trade, needed constant 
supervision. While he worked either with 
him or near him, all went right ; but a few mo- 
ments' absence was almost invariably produc- 
tive of evil. 

The afternoon was pretty far advanced, and 
the shadows were growing longer and longer 
across the floor, when his wife came suddenly 
to the door of the barn and called him. 

" John," she exclaimed, as he came hurriedly 
towards her, reading alarm in her face, *^ here's 
terrible news ! Herbert had a dreadful attack 
of delirium tremens last night, and Martha had 
to drag Mercy and the child out of their beds. 
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half dressed, across the garden to a neigh- 
bour's house. There they are now, and 
mother's in a fever for you to go and bring 
them home. She's having the trap got ready 
now ; it will be waiting at the Grange for 
you." 

John threw down his tools. " Knock off for 
to-night, Jim," he exclaimed, ^* we*ll finish the 
job to-morrow. Close the door when you 
come out ; don't forget ! " he shouted, as he 
hastily followed his wife to the house. 

**I'll just have a wash, and change my 
things ; ten minutes will do it. Well, well, 
that poor child has trouble enough in all 
conscience ; I told you she'd soon be a widow, 
and I believe it will be sooner than I ex- 
pected." 

" There must have been symptoms of this 
before, I should think," said his wife, laying 
out his clothes ready for him, and helping him 
to the utmost of her power. 

*^ She might not have known, poor little 
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thing ; how should she ? If she did, she would 
not like to tell. She has had hard lines of it ; 
I don't know how she can stand it." 

"There's one good thing, she must leave 
him now. The messenger who brought 
Martha's note says he's raving, and requires 
two men to watch him, or he would either 
make away with himself or those around him." 

" He must have been drinking hard lately 
to have come to this pass. The fact is, we 
have been so busy up here lately that we have 
heard very little about him. You say mother 
has the trap ready ? " 

" Yes ; and Ruth is to go with you." 

" I'm glad of that. Well, now, I'm off. 
We shall drive there and back as soon as we 
can, you may depend upon it, for Mercy and 
the child's sake." 

** But take care, John ; don't drive too fast," 
were the parting words Mary gave him as she 
watched him rapidly going off in the direction 
of the Grange. 
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What a bright, pleasant day it had seemed 
to Mrs. Haughton, from the time she caught 
sight of Willie and his wholesome work, 
till the hour when the note and the mes- 
sage arrived which damped all her joy. The 
joy came first to help her to bear this new 
trouble, for our Heavenly Father ** tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb." Even in this 
sorrow there was one redeeming feature ; her 
child was coming back to her to be loved, and 
cherished, and protected. Mercy once again 
would be sheltered beneath the roof of the old 
home. It was good to get her there, if only 
for a time ; for the future they must wait and 
trust. 

Backwards and forwards to and from the 
large gate Mrs. Haughton went many times 
that evening, almost before there was a possi- 
bility of the trap returning, her fears and 
anxiety were so great. 

" My pretty little Mercy ! My fair-haired 
little daughter ! How we have folded her up 
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in love, and sheltered her from trouble, and 
for it all to end in this I" she said, as she stood 
looking down the road in the gathering twi- 
light for the first sight of their coming. Her 
eyes were so full of tears that she could 
scarcely see, and many times mistook a wav- 
ing branch or shrub for the trap she was 
expecting. 

"What if she should not come after all? 
If she should refuse to leave her husband ? " 
The thought suddenly occurred to her, and 
filled her with fear. " Surely John will never 
leave her with a madman. Poor little thing I 
What could she do ? Surely Ruth will make 
her come." 

But she stood there in doubt and fear, 
straining her eyes till she could no longer 
discern objects in the distance, for the young 
moon gave but a feeble, treacherous light, 
rather confusing than assisting the vision. So 
she went back to the house, contenting herself 
with reviewing her preparations for a comfort- 
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able tea, and re-arranging the fire, for the 
night was again cold and frosty. 

"I am glad I sent plenty of wraps," she 
mentally exclaimed, as she went out again to 
the verandah to listen. 

" They are coming ! The trap is just turn- 
ing the comer," shouted Willie from the gate. 
He was just returning home himself from his 
hard day's work, heated and tired, but with 
feelings of contentment he had not experienced 
for many a day. He ran forward to open the 
gates, that the trap might drive up to the 
door. 

Nearer and nearer it came, through the 
gates, up the broad roadway, close at hand; 
the light from the windows fell full upon it. 

"Here, Willie, just help me out with 
Mercy," exclaimed John ; " the poor girl is 
quite done up. Mother, I have brought you 
two invalids to nurse." 

" Two ? Poor darlings ! poor darlings ! " 
said his mother tremblingly. "Bring her 
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straight in, Willie, and lay her on the sofa. 
She's quite exhausted, poor dear." 

" Oh, mother I " was the faint whisper, as 
they laid her gently down, and her blue eyes 
opened on the familiar home scenes. ^^ Oh, 
mother, dear, look to Lily, don't mind me ; 
she's ill, she'll die, I know she will ;" and the 
fearful, ringing sound of a hoarse, racking 
cough fell on the ear as Ruth appeared at the 
door with the little creature in her arms, and 
sat down on a chair near the fire, unwrapping 
the shawls that were folded round her. 

" It's croup, mother, isn't it ? " said Ruth, in 
low, hurried tones. " John said he knew it 
was, and left word at Doctor Hall's for him to 
follow us immediately. He'll be here almost 
as soon as we are. Do you think there's any 
danger ? " 

"My child, I do," said Mrs. Haughton, 
taking the fair little suflFerer into her own 
motherly arms, and giving rapid orders for 
mustard poultices, hot flannels, and a bath. 
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Again and again the fearful cougli rang 
through the room, convulsing the little throat 
with the effort, while the arms were thrown up 
wildly for breath. 

" How did this happen, Martha ? " asked 
Airs. Haughton in distress. 

'^Last night, leastwise early this morning, 
we had to take the poor little dear out of her 
warm bed, and run through the frosty air for 
our lives. I wrapped her up, but she must 
have took cold; she's such a delicate little 
dear." 

"I fear it will cost her her life, this spas- 
modic cough is so fearfully dangerous," was 
the low reply, as the kind motherly hands 
undressed and bathed and wrapped in hot 
flannels, and tenderly soothed while she ap- 
plied the mustard and administered some 
medicine, an easy remedy she herself pos- 
sessed, before the doctor's arrival. 

" Oh, don't let her die, mother ! " said 
Mercy, creeping from the sofa and kneeling 
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down by her side. " Mother's little Lily 1 
try and save her." 

** We'll do all we can, Mercy love, but she's 
in better hands than ours, don't forget, dear. 
Now go, and let them give you some tea ; you 
are pale, and cold as death. Euth, dear, make 
your sister take some tea ; she is so exhausted. 
Go, love, the doctor will be here presently, 
and maybe he will give something that will 
relieve at once. Grandmamma will attend to 
her little pet." 

" So this is some more of that man's work," 
she muttered as she went on with her gentle 
manipulations, caressing and soothing the 
little creature, whose soft eyes were turned 
imploringly up to her face, while the little 
clenched hands were wildly thrown about, as 
again and again the fearful paroxysm of suflFo- 
cation came on. 

" It has been getting worse all the way 
home," said John with concern. He had been 
hom^ for his wife, and had just returned. " If 
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the doctor does not come soon, I shall send 
after him again." 

" Poor darling ! how terribly she suffers ! " 
said Mary, with tears in her eyes, as she 
thought of her own little ones, warm in their 
beds at home, well and hearty. " If we could 
only get Mercy away ! Look at the poor 
thing, how utterly exhausted she is, and yet 
how she tries to keep up. I don't suppose she 
has slept for many a night — ^how could she ? " 

There was sleep for no-one at tibe Grange 
that night. Mrs. John was obliged to go 
home to her own little ones, but her husband 
remained, giving what assistance and comfort 
the strength of his presence could give, and 
Willie paced up and down the verandah all 
night long, moodily thinking, ready at hand if 
needed, but unable to bear the sight of the 
sufferings of his lovely little niece. 

" There was no hope ; " so Dr. Hall at 
once pronounced when he saw the child, over 
whose face death's shadows were already fall- 
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ing. " Only superhuman power could enable 
such a delicate little creature to struggle with 
so dire a foe ; " but he consented to stop the 
nighty most assiduously administering to both 
mother and child, for as hope sank in her 
heart poor Mercy's strength died out, and as 
the terrible convulsions increased and the 
limbs became rigid, the blue eyes turned up- 
wards, and sweet little Lily was no longer 
conscious of a mother's presence, she too re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness, from which she 
did not recover through the night. 

Before the dawn little Lily had fought her 
last struggle for breath, and had passed away. 
The good Shepherd had gathered this lamb to 
His bosom, had taken it into His own safe 
keeping, never more to suffer. 

A fair, sweet victim she was, immolated at 
the shrine of Intemperance I 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 



The Right Step. 



^HEUE were many who thought 
that Mercy would never recover 
the death of her darling child, 
and for a, time the terrible loss completely 
prostrated both mind and body. In those 
days she lay passive in her mother's hands, 
seldom speaking, never smiling, like one 
utterly weary of the world, and with no 
further interest in it. She never named her 
child, never asked for her husband — her heart 
seemed utterly broken. But, by degrees, the 
good constitution that had been her heritage 
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from childhood asserted itself, and life once 
more came slowly back, and with the sense of 
life renewed came also the remembrance of 
the vows she had taken, of the duties she 
might yet have to perform, and though for a 
time Lily's death had chilled or frozen the 
love for her husband, whose terrible sin had 
brought all this sorrow to her heart, and ren- 
dered her life a blank, yet it was thawing fast, 
and at least the tears that were shed over the 
grave of her child were mingled with tears for 
the sin of her husband, and with a powerful 
yearning to win him back to the right. 

They had not told her how nearly to the 
gates of death his terrible malady had brought 
him, and with how much difficulty he was 
being gradually restored ; but when at last her 
own health became so re-established that she 
began to talk of going home, they told her 
then how dangerously ill her husband had 
been, and how slow still was his recovery ; and 
rather than that she should go to him, John 
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offered to fetch him to the Grange, that 
together they might bring him back to health, 
and win him away from his evil habits and 
companions. 

" Now he has recovered his senses, his ex- 
treme weakness will be a safeguard to him, 
Mercy. He will be willing enough to come 
now, and we can keep all temptation from 
him." 

" If he only will come," thought Mercy ; 
and now that her brother Willie had so 
entirely reformed and returned to the old 
track, she could not help hoping ; but she was 
scarcely prepared for the helpless invalid that, 
at the close of one sultry day, John lifted from 
the trap and bore into the house almost as 
easily as an infant, laying him gently down on 
the sofa, as they had laid her down on that 
first bitter night of her return home. With 
one wailing cry she flew to his side, and kneel- 
ing down by him, covered his pale face with 
kisses. 
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" Bertie I my poor Bertie I " she exclaimed 
again and again^ forgetting at once all her 
sufferings in his. But he was very weak and 
low, and the sight of his little wife, with her 
black dress and white face, reminded him of 
what his sin had cost them. He tried to rise, 
and to throw his arms round her, but the effort 
and the memory were too much for him — he 
fainted. 

It was a happy thing for him that they brought 
him to the Grange ; a happy place of refuge 
it proved to be in his struggles against his 
cruel habits of intemperance. Surrounded by 
the loving care of wife and mother, breathing 
the pure air of heaven, and away, as John 
said, from temptation and tempting friends, 
there was everything in his favour ; and as the 
terrible thirst for stimulants grew less and 
less under the doctor's prescriptions, and such 
home remedies as were at hand, they looked 
for a speedy restoration to health and strength. 
But it came very slowly. 
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"A good long sea voyage would be the 
making of tim," said the doctor on one occa- 
sion. " It would do good to both body and 
mind ; he would be removed from the scene of 
his old temptations^ and the sea breezes would 
put fresh life into him^ as well as into his 
little wife." 

Mercy was looking anxiously for an answer 
to her letter now. " What if his father should 
summon him home?" John said to her one 
day. "Would you go with him, Mercy ?" 

"Most certainly I would," she replied in 
simple earnestness. "Where he goes it would 
be my duty to go." 

" The old tale, ^for better, for worse,'" John 
muttered as he slowly went off. " After all, 
this illness may prove Herbert's salvation. At 
present, all longing for stimulants seems to 
have passed." 

So it had, though the process had been pain- 
fully slow. At the Grange, no stimulants of 
any kind were tolerated. One of Willie's first 
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acts after rooting up his vineyard was to 
empty every bottle and cask into the drain ; 
he had never repented of so doing, particu- 
larly after he had seen the wretched state 
to which their use had brought his sister's 
husband. 

He had taken the right step himself ; and 
one day, soon after Herbert's arrival at the 
Grange, he rode in from town, and coming 
straight in to the sitting-room where they were 
all assembled, with hammer and nails in his 
hands, he hung up a fresh pledge-card, neatly 
framed, over the mantle-shelf, where it might 
be continually in sight to remind him of his 
vow. 

" My boy, my boy, how glad you have 
made me I" exclaimed his mother, getting up 
hastily, and coming forward, clasping her 
arms around her tall son, and laying *her head 
upon his shoulder, her eyes wet with joyous, 
happy tears. 

" I have given you so much pain, mother, it 
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is time I did something to make jou glad," 
said Willie^ stooping liis head and tenderly 
kissing her. 

'^ I must do something to make dear Mercy 
less sorrowful^" said Herbert in a faint Toice. 
" Get me a pledge-book or card, Willie, and 
let me sign, for with God's help I have done 
with intoxicating drinks for ever." 

Side by side the framed pledge-cards hung 
over the fire-place, in full sight of all who 
entered. Mercy and her mother wept and 
prayed together with new-bom hope and joy. 

" If his father only knew," the young wife 
said again and again, "he would forgive him ;" 
and so she watched anxiously for the mail by 
which she expected a reply to her letter. 

It came at last — a kind, hearty, fatherly 
letter — ^for her sake forgiving his prodigal son, 
and offering help on the condition that there 
were genuine signs of reformation. Her letter 
had won its way, her pleading had proved 
effectual. "I will help Herbert to retrieve 
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his position," he said ; " but not in Australia ; 
not, at least, for some time to come, till I have 
proved him. If I am to help him, he must 
come home. Do you love him enough, little 
daughter, to cross the ocean for his sake ? and 
does he love you enough to pledge himself to 
total abstinence for the whole of his future 
life?" 

. " Yes," she thought, as she read the letter 
through her tears, " he has done this thing for 
me, and I must cross the ocean for him, how- 
ever it break up the old ties. I shall go to 
care for him, to watch over him, to help him 
still to overcome temptation, should it waylay 
him, and redeem the past. Yes, I do love him 
enough for this." 

*^ You must make up your mind to let your 
child go, Mrs. Haughton," said the Doctor. 
« It is Turner's only chance of life ; nothmg 
but a sea voyage will bring back his strength 
that has been so fearfully undermined in the 
past. Mercy has taken him, so she says, ^for 
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better, for worse,' and the little thing will 
keep to her text, or I sadly mistake her," 

She did so ; there was no mistake on the 
subject. 

" Yes, we will go, dear," she quietly said to 
her husband, in answer to his wistful glances. 

" But your mother, darling ? " 

" She will not hinder me ; mother would 
have given up everything for father, so will I 
for you, dear Bertie." 

"But your father never caused her pain," 
faltered the trembling, white lips. " I have 
been all ' worse.' " 

" No, you have not," said Mercy softly. " It 
was the drink that maddened you, and made 
you unlike yourself ; I have loved you through 
it all, dear Bertie, and shall till * death us do 
part.' We will go to England, and show your 
father that his confidence is not misplaced," 
she presently added, " and you will get so strong 
on the voyage that you will be ready for any- 
thing when we get there." 
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Among all the consequences of her child's 
marriage, this was one Mrs. Haughton had 
little anticipated. It had been no light trial 
at first to part with her, but to bid farewell to 
her perhaps for years, with the probability 
that ere her return she herself might have 
passed away from earth, was so bitter that she 
found it hard to reconcile herself to it, even in 
thought. 

She did not feel that confidence in Herbert 
Turner's steadfastness to enable her peacefully 
to entrust her daughter alone with him. If he 
should again break out ? If he should cast 
away his pledge ? What would become of her 
little Mercy, with none of her own friends 
near her, and in a strange land? She could 
scarcely bear the thought, and yet she knew the 
separation must take place ; that if Mercy had 
to choose between her mother and her hus- 
band, the mother must give way. " After all," 
she thought, " she is going to his friends, and 
surely if a letter' of hers so won upon her 
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father-in-law^ she herself would be ten times 
more welcome." 

*^ This voyage to England is becoming such 
a common thing. People so often go home 
and come back again," Herbert languidly 
said, as he watched the preparations his wife 
was making for their departure — steadily mak- 
ing in spite of all discouragements. " This is 
no final parting ; we shall soon return again. 
And if I die," he added, in a low voice, '* my 
father will take good care of my precious 
Mercy, and will send her by safe hands back 
to you." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Haughton, " I begin to 
feel it is right," and she softly walked away. 
She could >not tell him in the flush of his new 
reformation that she doubted his stability ; it 
would have been a cruel thing to say. She 
thought, besides, of the Doctor's words, that it 
was his " last hope," and as she looked at the 
pale, wasted face, and thin white hands, and 
remembered the terrible ordeal through which 
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he had passed^ she feared that the hope was 
indeed small. 

Mercy was bright and sanguine through all. 
" Herbert would soon regain strength and 
healthy and after a year or two, they would 
come back and see the dear old Grange again, 
though by that time they would have to look 
for dear mother in Kuth's new home, and 
Willie would have a fair young bride to show 
them." So she chatted on, working away for 
the voyage — working and chatting so merrily 
as almost to deceive those around her, at least 
those who knew not how much of her heart 
was buried in the little grave of her child, or 
with what fearful, trembling anxiety she 
watched her husband from day to day — 
watching to keep him from temptation, to 
guard against any intrusion of that "crav- 
ing," which, alas, so small a thing wiU bring 
back to those who have fallen as he had 
fallen. 

" If he can only be kept to total abstinence 
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I have no fear for his recovery," the doctor 
told them. 

And so she earnestly watched and prayed 
in those days. Oh, how earnestly she prayed I 

They had written an assent to the 
terms proposed by the mail following that 
which had brought the proposition, so their 
friends would be expecting their arrival ; and 
one bright day, at the end of summer, they 
stood together on the poop of a noble vessel 
bound for old England, and waved adieux to 
their weeping friends on shore, as gently they 
glided away. 

They stood together with clasped hands and 
tear-filled eyes, watching the last glimpse of 
the dear ones they were leaving. 

" Ruth, darling," Mercy had whispered, as 
she passionately kissed her at parting, " keep 
the violets green on my darling baby's grave." 
That little grave was in her last thoughts, as 
the land faded from her sight. 

" We will begin a new life together, dear 
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Mercy," said Herbert gently, for he was very 
weak still. " I have done with the poison for 
ever ; with God's help it shall never grieve 
you more. You do not doubt me, darling? " 

"Never, dear Herbert, while you trust in 
One who will not, who cannot fail you." 

"With my whole heart and soul I do. 
Darling, you have won your husband ; your 
gentleness, -and goodness, and perseverance 
have conquered. Truly have your vows been 
discharged, steadfast through all, when all was 
'worse ' and no * better ; ' henceforth all shall 
be ' better ' and no * worse ' for my little wife. 
Please, God we shall return to South Australia 
in a very diiferent manner to that in which we 
leave it." 
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Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By Gibson Craig. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

" To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." 
— Examitter. 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fiul to be 
amused." — Morning- Post. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell, 



German Primer ; being an Introduction to First Steps iu 

German. By M. T. Preu. 2s. dd. 
Getting On in tJu World; or. Hints on Success in Life.. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, doth extra, zs. 6d. ; 

gilt edges, 3J. 6d, 
Gleams through the Mists ; Literary and Domestic. By C. 

BiCKERSTETH Wheeler, Author ot "John Lang Bickersteth," 

** Memorials of a Beloved Mother," "Taking the Consequences," 

&c. I vol., post 8vo, cloth extra, 3jr. 6</. 

GouffL The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Gquff^ Head 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. i6i Woodcuts, 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 2/. zs. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 10s, 6d, 

" By far the ablest and most complete woik on cookery diat has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gagette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or. Receipts for Prepjpingand 



Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked^ Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruit, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c., &c. I voL, royal Svo, containing upwards of 500 
Receipts and 34 Illustrations, los, 6d. ' 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 



GouFFfi, Chef-de Cuisine of the Paris Tockey Club. Royal 8vo^ lUass*- 
trafed with 10 Chromo-lithographs am i^n ^ wA'coSa^ ^xswx'^Tsssrsas^ 
by E, MONJAT. Qoth cxUa, gilt edges, ^V» 
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Gouraud {Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6d. See also Rose Library. 
Gower {Lord Ronald) Handbook to the Art Galleries y Public 

and Private, of Belgium and Holland. i8mo, cloth, 5^. 

The Castle Howard Portraits, 2 vols., folio, cl. extra, 6/. 6^. 

Greek Grammar, See Waller. 

Greek Testament. See Novum Testamentum, 

Guizofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24J. 

** It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

" Three-fourths of M. Guizot's great work are now completed, and the ' History 
of France/ which was so nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably exe- 
cuted" — From long Review of yoL III. in the Times. 

" M. Guizot's main merit is this, that, in a style at once clear and vigorous, he 
sketches the essential and most characteristic features of the times and personages 
described, and seizes upon every salient point which can best illustrate and bring 
out to view what is most significant and instructive in the spirit of the age described. 
— Evening Standard^ Sept. 23, 1874. 

" We must^ in concluaon, say a word as to Mr. Black's translation, which is at 
once idiomatic and spirited" — Echo, 

History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 



containing 60 to 70 fudl-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt^ 
24r. each. 

"For luxiury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration^ these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guillemin, See World of Comets. 

Guyot (A,) Physical Geography, By Arnold Guyot, Author 

of ** Earth and Man." In i volume, large 4to, 128 pp., numerous 
coloured Diagrams, Maps, and Woodcuts, price lor. 6d, 

JLTACKLANDER {F. W,) Bombardier H, and Corporal 
•^ -^ Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. Translated from the German 
of F. W. Hacklander. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Handbook to the Charities of London, See Low's. 

■ Principal Schools of England, 5<?^ PracticaL 

Half Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By Gibson Craig. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
Hall {S, P.) Sketches from an Artisfs Portfolio, See Sketches. 
Hallow, IV,) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 Health Maxims, 

Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Second Edition. 

" We can cordially commend it to all who wish to possess the mens satta in 

corpore sano." — Standard. 

^ans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 
hazard [S,) Santo Domingo, Past an^ Present ; imUK a dlanct 

at Hayti, With upwards oi i$o\iea.u\M>aX N^Qoe^^>x\&«5A"i^'W5;^^^^3Bsj\ 

8vo, cloth extra, its. 
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Hazard (5.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil, Over 300 Fine Wood- 
cut Engravings. New Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 15^. 

Hazlitt ( William) The Round Table, Bayard Series, 2^. td. 
Healy(M,) Lakeville. 3 vols., i/. 11s. 6d. 

A Summer's Romance, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10^. 6d 

The Home Theatre, Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Out of the World. A Novel. 3 vols., 31J. 6d, 

Storm Driven, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6d, 

" We are glad to recommend ' Storm-Driven' as one of the books to be read."— 
Vanity Fair. 

Heber's ^Bishop") Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings, Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7^, 6</. 
Morocco, iSj. (yd, and2ij. 

Hector Servadac, iS^tf Verne. 

Henderson {A,) Latin Proverbs and Quotations ; with Transla- 
tions and Parallel Passages,.and a copious English Index. By Alfred 
Henderson. Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., lar. (yd. 

Hitherto, By the Author of " The Gayworthys." New Edition, 

cloth extra, 3^. dd. Also in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2J. 
Hofmann (Cart) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by no Wood Engravings, and 
5 large Folding Plates. In i vol., 4to, cloth ; about 400 pages, 
3/. ly, 6d, 

How to Live Long, See Hall. 

Hugo (Victor) '^Ninety-Three'^ Translated by Frank Lee 
Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated, 
One vol, crown 8vo, 6j, 

Toilers of the Sia, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6^. ; fancy 

boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2.5, td, ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, loj. td. 

Hymnal Companion to 'Book of Common Prayer. See 
Bickersteth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of China and its People, By J. 
■* Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the Author's 

Ncj^atives, printed in permanent Pigments by the Autotype Process, 

and Notes from Personal Observation. 

♦#* The complete work embraces 200 Photographs, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four 
Volumes imperial 4to, each £^ 3^. 

Is that All ? By a well-known American Author. Small post 

8vo, cloth extra, 3j. 6d, 
Jacquemart (A,) History of the Ceramic Art: Descriptive and 
Analytical Study of the Potteries oi iW Tvoxts «xA ^l ^J^^^^:^Ksc&. ^-^ 
Albert Jacquemart. 200 VJoodcviXs \i^ 'ft. C^xss^syK^^ j.^ ^ 
iMcquemart 12 Steel-plate EngraNin^, «XL<^vaQ^^'!«^«s.«s^fi^^5»is^^ 
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grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. ' In i vol., super-royal 

Svo, of about 700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, 42X. 

** This is one of those few eift'books which, while they can certainly lie (Mi a table 
and look beautiful, can also be read through with real pleasure and profit." — Times 

Johnson (-/?. B.) Very Far West Indeed, A few rough 
Experiences on the North- West Pacific Coast. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
lar. 6^. New Edition — the 4th, fancy boards, 2x. 

Z^ENNEDY'S {Capt. W. R.) Sporting Adventures in the 
■^ • Pacific. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, i8j. 
King ( Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. Crown 

Svo. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra, dr. 
Kingston (IV. If. G.). See Snow-Shoes. 
Koldewey \Capt,) The Second North German Polar Expedition 

in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships "Germania" and "Hansa," under 
command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and condensed by H. W. 
Bates, Esq. Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, I/. 15^. 

T EARED {A^ Morocco and the Moors. Being an Account of 

'~^ Travels, with a Description of the Country and its People. By 
Arthur Leaked, M.D., Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
of the Icelandic Literary Society. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth 
extra, i8j. 

Le Due ( V^ How to build a House. By Viollet-le-Duc, 

Author of "The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &c. I vol., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 2nd 
Edition, izr. 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 15^. 

The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By E. Viollet- 



le-Duc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by Benjamin 
BucKNALL, Architect. Svo, cloth extra, i6j. 

lectures on Architecture. By Viollet-le-Duc. 



Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect In 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 3/. 3^. Also in Parts lar. dd, each. 

On Restoration. By Viollet-le-Duc, with a Notice 



of his Works in connexion with the Historical Monuments of France. 

By Charles Wethered. Crown Svo, with a Portrait on Steel of 

VioLLET-LE-Duc, cloth extra, 2J. dd. 

lindsay ( W. S^ History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 

Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 

demy Svo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 21^. each; vols. 3 and 4, 24f. 

each ; 4 vols., 4/. lor. 

" Another standard vi oxV." —Times. 

"^^ lac^ • a Story of Ferilous Advtniurts amongst W\\a. Mtu 
' and Beasts. Showing ho^ Menag^xVes ax^m^^^. ^^^.-^.^^^^^^ 
With liiustrations. CrowA Svo. c\oO^ ^^u^ V-vc^ ^^' 
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Little King: or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandt. Translated from the French. 64 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. td,^ 
** There is a great deal worth reading in diis book."— Pa// Mali GazetU, 
**A very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would reconunend to our 
readers. "—Spectator, 

Locker {A,) The Village Surgeon, A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown Svo, cloth. New Edition, 3^. 6^. 

Long {Col, C Chaille) Central Africa, Naked Truths of 
Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam, West of Uie White Nile. Demy Svo, 
numerous Illustrations, i8j. 

Low^s German Series, 

The attention of the Heads of CoU^es and Schools is directed to 
this New Series of German School Books, which has been projected 
with a view to supply a long-felt want, viz. , thoroughly reliable Text- 
Books, edited by German scholars of the highest reputation, at a price 
which will bring them within the reach of all. The Series comprises : — 

1. The Illustrated German Frim.er. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is, 

2. The Ohildren's own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 
Professor of Modem Languages in the Queen's University in 
Ireland. Small post Svo, cloth, is, 6d. 

3. The First German Beader, for Ohildren from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post Svo, 
cloth, is, 6d, 

4. The Second German Beader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 

Small post Svo, cloth, is, 6d, 
Buchheim^s Deutsche Prosa, Two Volumes^ sold separately ;— 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, King's 
College, London. Small post Svo, 2s, dd, 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Containmg Selections from the Prose Works of 

Goethe, with Notes for English Students, By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post Svo, 3^. td, 

Low^s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Crown Svo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price *js, dd, 

1. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livinffstone, By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Begrlon. By C. R. Mark- 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, los, dd,') 

5. A WhalinfiT Cruise to BafELn's Bay and the Golf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Oampaiffning* on the OxoB. B^^* ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ xt 

7. Akim-foo : the Hiatory of a ^«^\«^. "^1 \^k\q^ Ns . ^ 

Bi;tler, C.B. 
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Lott/s Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, 6x. each, cloth extra. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daufirhter of Heth. X3th Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F, Walker, A.R.A. 

Xilxneny. A Novel By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Iioma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vauffhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also ** Rose Library." 

Kifltress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 
Tytler. 

Never Agrain. By Dr. Mayo, Author of " Kaloolah." 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Lau/s Handbook to the Charities of London for 1877. Edited 

and revised to February, 1877, by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. u. 



"h^ACGAHAN {f A,) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
-^ '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

Under the Northern Lights ; or, the Cruise of the 



" Pandora " to Peel's Straits, in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. 
With Illustrations by Mr. De Wylde, who accompanied the Expedi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, iSj. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy'* on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A Thousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with Plans, &c., 



IS. 

T7ie Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy'* 2nd Edition, 



small post 8vo, 5^. 

Markham (A. H,) The Cruise of the " Rosario." By A. H. 
Markham, Conmiander, R.N.) 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. 

* A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of 

Boothia. With an Account o^ \ivt 'R^e&c^vt,>o^V\%'!i\^^.x5^ of the Sur- 
Wvors of the Crew of the *'Po\ax\s%^^ aL\v^^\it%<iTv^'CvscL ^'v'^^Akcq*. 
Whale Fishing. 3rd and Chea-^w ^eiiWoiv, cxo-^xv^sc^.t^^-K^^ ^caS^ 
feveral lUustrations, cloth extia, is. e>d. 
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Markliam {C, R,) Tlie Threshold of the Unknown Region, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, 
giving the History of our present Expedition as far as known, and an 
Account of the Cruise of the " Pandora." Cloth extra, lor. td, 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 

Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Price IX. 6rf., a New Monthly Periodical^ 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporafy Portraits of the most 

Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life. 
Michael Strogoff, 10s, 6d, SeeYEKNE, 
Mistress fudith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper Edition 

in I vol., small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Mohr (jE.) To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. By Edward 
MoHR. Translated by N. D*ANVfiRS. Numerous Full-page and other 
Woodcut Illustrations, four beautiful Chromo-lithographs and a Mapul 
I vol., demy Svo, cloth extra, 24J. 

Mongolia^ Travels in. See Prejavalsky. 

Montaign^s Essays, See Gentle Life Series. 

Moody {Emma) Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of upwards 

of 200 Sacred Poems. i6mo, doth, gilt edges, price 3J, 6^, 
Morocco, Adventures in. See Rohlf. 
and the Moors. See Leared. 

JSJAPOLEON /., Recollections of By Mrs. Abell. 3rd 

^ ' Edition. Revised, with additional matter by her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Johnstone. Demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Wood- 
cuts, cloth extra, gilt edges, lor. 6d, 

Napoleon TIL in Exile. The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db LA 
Chapelle. Svo, cloth extra, 14J. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 

various readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. Revised and carefully col- 
lected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz*s Collection. 
Cloth flexible, gUt edges, 2j, 6</. ; cheaper style, 2J. ; or sewed, \s. 6d. 
Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken during a Journey in the 
North-West of Europe. Translated from the French of Felix 
Narjoux. 214 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth 

extra, i6j. 

*' HLs book is vivacious and sometimes brilliant It is admirably printed and 
illustrated."— -fffiVwA Quarterly Review. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William Allen 

Butler. \s. 
Mnwm Testamentum Grace. "Eflidil O^CKS. ts^ Q^^^^vssrt, 
iSmo, dotb, 3/, 6d, 
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0LD'Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters, Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, 

Romagna, Carlo Dolci, &c., &c. Reproduced in Photography from, 
the Celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, 
and Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices, by Stephen Thompson. Im- 
perial folio, cloth extra, 3/. ly, 6d, 

Oleographs, Catalogue and price lists post free on application. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

OliPhant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carllngford,*' &c, &c 

With Eight full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. doth extra, 

New Edition, the 3rd, with Illustrations, 51. 

pAINTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 
■* Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25J. 
'* A handsome volume, fiiU of information and sound criticism." — Titnes. 

"Almost an encyclopaedia of painting It may be recommended as a handy 

and elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of arL" — Saiurdaf 
Review. 

Falliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 

A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 

of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I voL 8vo, i/. ix. 3rd 

Edition. 

" One of the most readable books^ of the season ; permanently valuable, always 
interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book."— 
Times. 

■ Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, 8vo, i/. \s. 
' The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With upwards 

of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, with 

Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5x. 

" We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient handbook does 
not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for the 
care and skill she has bestowed upon it." — Academy. 

Parisian Family, From the French of Madame Guizot dk 

Witt. Fcap., $s, 
Phelps {Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo, 6d. 

-^ Men, Women, and Ghosts, 1 2mo, sewed, \s, 6d, ; cL, 2s, 

Hedged In, i2mo, sewed, is. td,) clodi, 2s. 

■ Silent Partner, 51. 

■ Trotty's Wedding Tour. Small post 8vo, 3^. dd. 

^^ What to Wear, Fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, i^. 

J^/u7lips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. Svo, 

//. lis, 6d. ^ ^ 

J^Mfison (Dr. T. Z.> FamVivir Letters on somt M^^Utm <i^ 

J^ature and Discoveries m Sci^nc^ Cxo^ %n^, Ol^'v>b.«&^ V^^ 
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Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Picture Gallery of British Art {The). 38 Beautiful and Per- 
manent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
"With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols. I to 5, cloth extra, i8j. each. 
Each separate and complete in itself. 

••• For particulars of the Monthly Parity seepage 46. 

Pike {N,) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanaptetyx. 
In I vol., demy 8vo, i8j. Profusely Illustrated from the Author's 
own Sketches. Also with Maps and Meteorological Charts. 

Plutarch's Lives, An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. lor.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in i voL, royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i8f. 
half-bound, 2ix. 

— ^— Morals, Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, Z^.'y, 
Poems of the Inner Life, A New Edition, Revised, with many 

additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 5x, 

Polar Expeditions, See Koldewey and Markham. 

Practical {A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England, 
By C. E. Pascoe. Showing the cost of living^ at the Great Schools^ 
Scholarships, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6d, 

''This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that was much wanted.**— 
Examiner. 

Preces Veterum. CoUegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

8vo, cloth, red edges, 5^. 

Prejevalsky {JV. M,) Travels in Mongolia, By N. M. Preje- 
VALSKY, Lieutenant-Colonel, Russian StaJf. Translated by E. Delmar 
Morgan, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel Yule, C.B. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2/. 2s, 

Preu {M, T) German Primer, Square cloth, 2S, 6d, 

Price {Sir Rose, Bart,), See The Two Americas. 

PublisJier^ Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing-houses. 

Published on the 1st and 15 th of every Month, and forwarded post 
free to all parts of the world on pa3rment of 8j. per annum. 

Purdy {W^ The City Life, a Review of Finance and Commerce. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. (>d, 

JD ALSTON {W, R, S,) Early Russian History. Four 
•* *• Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5x. 

Read (5.) Leaves from a Sketch Book, Pencillings of Travel at 
Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. Royal 4to, containin^ahoul 
130 Engravings on Wood, cloth, cxtta., 2^ . 
"Wedonot tfiink that the season \» WVeW to 'svt\^«^^'»* w*a^^»«^'KI?*»'^ 
and beaueifuJ ^ift-book than this."— i^oticWormut. 
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Retzsch (M.) Outlines to Burger's Ballads. 15 Etchings by 
MORITZ Retzsch. With Text, Explanations, and Notes. Oblong 
4to, cloth extra, lOf, 6d. 

— ^ Outlines to Goethis Faust, Etchings by Moritz 
Retzsch. 26 Etchings. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, lor. hd. 

Outlines to Schiller's ^^ Fight with the Dragon^ and 



" Fridolin." 26 Etchings by Moritz Retzsch. Oblong 4to, doth 
extra, lar. 6d, 

Outlines to Schiller's "Lay of the Bell.** Comprising 



42 Etchings engraved by Moritz Retzsch. With Lord L.ytton*s 
Translation. New Edition. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, lOf. 6d. 
Rose in Bloom, See Alcott. 

Rose Library ( The), Popular Literature of all countri**- . Each 
volume, IS. ; cloth, 2J. 6d, Many of the Volumes are Illustrated. 
The following is a list : — 

1. Sea-Qull Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame db Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 2J. ; cloth, 31. 6d. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Ticcomb's Letters to iToangr People, Single and 

Married. 

9. TJndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Mottb 

F0UQU6. A New Translation by F. E, Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxb 

Holm. 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame GouRAUD. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beginning: Agraln. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Picciola; or, the Prison Flower, By X. B. Saintine. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 

15. Robert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Domingro. Numerous Illustrations. 

1 7. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag*. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minister's Wooingr. 

20. Betty's Brigrht Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. Captain Kidd's Money. 

2^ — — We and out ISQigb^oQnxtt, Double vol., 2s, Post 8vo, 

cloth, %s. dd, 
2^, — __. My Wife andl. "Do\3fe\eNo\., as. "gci-sx'&s^^ O^i^-^.^A, 

2$, JBTans Brinker ; or, tb^B SVW« S'ka.x.^u. 
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Rose Library {The), continued:-^ 

26. Lowell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian AngreL 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Snnuner in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gajrworthys." 2 vols. , is, each. 

30. *Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. ♦The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies." 

• Notice. — The only editions of this author^s works published in this country 
with his sanction, and in the profit of which he participates. 

Russell (W. H,, LL,L>.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India, and his Visits to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and 
Portugal. By W. H. RusSELL, LL.D., who accompanied the 
Prince throughout his- journey ; and fully Illustrated by Sydney P. 
Hall, M. A., the Prince's Private Artist, with His Royal Highness's 
special permission to use the Sketches made during the Tour. Super- 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52Jr. 6d, ; Large Paper Edition, Z\t, 

CCHWEINFURTHiDr, G.) The Heart of Africa ; or.Three 

*^ Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the 
Centre of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. 2 vols., 8vo, with 130 Woodcuts from Drawings 
made by the Author, and 2 Maps, 42s. 2nd Edition. 

Artes Africans, Illustrations and Descriptions of 

Productions of the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 
Lithographed Plates, imperial 4to, boards, 281. 

Sea- Gull Rock, By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Robert Black, M. A. With 79 very beautiful Wood- 
cuts. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, yj. 6</. Cheaper Edition, 
doth gilt, 2s. 6d. See also Rose Library. 
" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." — Times, 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F,R.G.S, 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. 21J. 

Shakespeare from an American Point of Vtew ; including an 

Inquiry as to his Religious Faith and his Knowledge of Law ; with 
the Baconian Theory considered. By George Wilkes. Demy 8vo, ' 
cloth extra, i6j. 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose, By James 
Dalziel Doug all, F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. 6^. 

"The book is admirable in every way We wish it every success.**— C&3*. 

''A ver><^ complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority oa 
shooting." — Daily News* 

Silent Hour {The), See Gentle Life Series. 

Silver Pitchers, See Alcott. 

Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio, By Sydney P. Halu 
About 60 Facsimiles of his Sketches dvam^TT^N€^\S!LN^xv'5iSi&'^^^ 
Europe, Folio, cloth extra, 3/. y. 
"A portfoUo which any one imght Y>e s\ad \o caXVOoxax wmr— Time*. 
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Sketches of Life and Scenery in Australia. By a Twenty-five 
Years' Resident. I voL, demy 8vo^ cloth extra, I4r. 

Sleepy Sketches ; or^ How we Live, and How we Do Not Live. 

From Bombay. I voL, small post 8vo, doth, dr. 
" Well-written and amusing sketches of Indian sxxMty^— Morning Post, 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 6th Edition. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the 

Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower 
of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; Babylonian 
Fables, and Legends of the Gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
By the late G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum. Author of "History of Assurbanipal," "Assjnrian 
Discoveries," &c., &c. With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, idr. 5th Edition. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or^ the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
. Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, doth 
extra^ gilt, *js, 6d, 

Spain. Illustrated by Gustave DoRi. Text by the Baron 

Ch. D'Avillier. Containing over 240 Wood Engravings by Dore, 
half of them being Full-page size. Imperial 4to, elaborately boimd 
in cloth, extra gilt edges, 3/. 3x. 

Stanley (H M,) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 'js. 6d, Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

" My Kalulu,'* Frince, King, and Slave. A Story from 

Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, ailer Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 

Coomassie andMagdala, A Story of Two British 



Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, idf. 
2nd Edition. 

Sterndale {R, A.) See Seonee. 

Storey s {Justice) Works. See Low's American Catalogue. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Facsimile of the original Water 
Colours ; and nimierous other Illustrations. New Edition, is. 6d. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred. Tauchnitz Edition. 1 2mo, 35. 6^, 
also in boards, is. 

Footsteps of the Ma%Ur, \^\\J5\ ^^ssta^xL^^^ and red 



borders. Small post Svo, doOa. «xX.t«^ ^s. 
HeUys bright Idea. 
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Stowe (Mrs, Beecher) My Wife and I ; or^ Harry Henderson^s 

History. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j.* 

Minister's Wooing^ ^s, ; Copyright Series, is. 6d.; cL,2i.* 

Old ToTvn Folk. ds. \ Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 31. 6d. 

. ^ jy^e and Our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo, 6x. 

Sequel to "My Wife and I." * 

Fink and White Tyranny ^ Small post 8vo, 3X. 6^. ; 



Cheap Edition, \s. dd. and 2j. 

Queer Little Feople, is. ; cloth 2s. 



Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Fearl of Orr^s Island. Crown 8vo, S^.* 

— — Little Fussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 Chromo- 
lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 4to, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 25J. 

* See- also Rose library. 

Street Life in London. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphb 

Smith. Each Monthly Part, 4to size, in Wrapper, price is. 6J/., 

contains Three permanent Photographs, taken from Life expressly for 

this PeriodicaL 

*«* The object of the Work is to present to the reader some account of the pre- 
sent condition of London Street Folk, and to supply a series of faithful pictures 
of the people themselves. 

^AUCHNITZ^S English Editions of German Authors. 
■^ Each volume, cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, is. 6d. Catalogues post 
free on application. 

Tauchnitz (F.) German and English Dictionary. Paper, is. ; 

cloth, IX. dd. \ roan, 2s. 
French and English, Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s ; roan, 

2s. 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan. 



2s. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 



Textbook {A) of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late Charles Edward Horsley. Revised for 
the Press by Westley Richards and W. H. Calcott. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 3^. td, 

ThebeSy and its Five Greater Temples. See Abney. 

Thomson {/.) Tlie Straits of Malacca^ Indo-China^ and China; 
or. Ten Years* Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. Bif \« 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author oC " lVV\\s\x^\:vaQ& ^^ Oss»:a. •«s.^\sk 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcote, feom VV<t t^\sjecLQ;t^^^-«tv^'^^^ 
graphs and Sketches. Demy Svo, clo\!h. exXxo^, a\s* 
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Thome (E,) The Queen of the Colonies ; or^ Queensland as I 

saw it. I vol., with Map, dr. 

Tissandier {Gaston) A History and Handbook of Photography, 

Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandier ; edited by J. 

Thompson, F.R.G.S. Imperial i6mo, over 300 pa^es, and 75 Wood 

Engravings and a Frontispiece, cloth extra, 6j. 

** This work should find a place on the shelves of every photographer's library.*— 
The British journal of Photography. 

^ ** This capital handbook will tend to raise photography once more to its true poa- 
tion as a science, and to a high place among the fine arts."— 7!^ Spectator, 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trollope (A,) Harry Heathcote of GangoiL A Story of Bush 
Life in Australia. With graphic Illustrations. In i vol., small po&t, 
cloth extra, 5x. 2nd Edition. 

Turkistan, Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 

Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugbnb 
Schuyler, Secretary to the American Legation, St Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cl. extra, 2/. is, 5th Edition. 

Two Americas ; being an Account of Sport and Travel. With 

Notes of Men and Manners in North and South America. By Sir 

Rose Price, Bart, i vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 

iSj. 2nd Edition. 

*'We have seldom come across a book which has given us so much pleasure.'*'^ 
l^andand Water. 



1/ERNES {Jules) Works, Translated from the French, 
*^ with from 50 to 100 Illustrations. Each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Large post Zvo^ price \os, 6d, each, 

1. Pur Country. 

2. Twenty Thousand Leagmes nnder the Sea. 

3. From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip round It. 

4. Michael Strogroff, the Courier of the Czar. 

5. Hector Servadac. [In the press, 

Itnperial i6mo, price ys, 6d, each, 

1. Five Weel(s in a Balloon. 

2. Adventures of Three Eng-lishmen ajid Three Russians in 

South Africa. 

3. Around the 'World in Eigrhty Days. 

4. A Floating: City, and the Blockade Bunners. 

5. Dr. Ox^s Experiment, Master Zaoharius, A Drama in the 

Air, A Winter amid the Ice, &c. 
6. The Survivors of the " CYiB.ii.^i^JViQnc?'* 

7. Dropped from tlie Cloixds, \,jv^^-jli^^X.«tv<5yaaT^^ .^^^^^ 

8. Abandoned. ^ ^T^.^d. 
9. Secret of tlie Islajaa. J 
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The following Cheaper Editions are isstied with a few of the 
Illustrations^ in handsome paper wrapper^ price is. / cloth, 
gilt, 2S. each. 

1. Adventures of Three Engrlishmen and Three Bossians in 

South Afirica. 

2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

3. A Floatiner City. 

4. The Blockade Bunners. 

5. From the Earth to the Moon. 

6. Around the Hoon. 

7. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea* Vol. I. 

8. -^— Vol. II. The two parts in one, cloth, gilt, 3J. 6d, 

9. Around the World in Eighty Days. 

IQ. Dr. Ox's Experiment, and Master Zacharius. 

11. Martin Faz, the Indian Patriot. 

12. A Winter amid the Ice. 

The pttblic must kindly be careful to order Low*s Author's Editions. 

Visit to Japan, China, and India, By R. N. Fowler, M.A. 
r.R.G.S. I vol, crown 8vo, lar. 6</. 

JJ/ALLER {Rev. C. H.) The Nantes on the Gates of Pearl, 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, dr. 



— — A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek Testament. Compiled from Bruder*s Concordance, t'or 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A., late Scholar of University College, Oadbrd. 
Tutor of the London College of Divinity, St. John's Hall, Highbury. 
Pait I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Warburton^s {Col. Egerton) Journey across Australia^ An 

Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out under the conmiand of 
Colonel E. Warburton. With Illustrations and a Map. Edited, with 
an Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo, cloth, idf. 

Warner {C D) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, i^. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Backlog Studies. Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. (Low's 

Copyright Series). 

Mummies and Moslems. Svo, cloth, 12s. 



Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. Being 
the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of M. 
Weppner, in a Voyage round the World. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, cloth, 24r. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches, Painted feotcv l^^\\a^ ^sssx^^'^«s. 
Travels through Egypt. Impenal ¥o\\o, m e^xSJoo^^^ ^^w^x. 
Complete in 5 Parts. The 4 Urst al 3I. 1^. «w3el % ^^>sX.^ •'» '^- ^^ 
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Wcstropp {H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and Antique 
Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The Traveller's 
Art Companion," " Pre-Historic Phases, ** &c. Numerous Illustrations 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

White (f) Te Rou ; or^ the Maori at Home, Exhibiting the 
Social Life, Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Maori Race in New 
Zealand prior to the Introduction \)f Civilization amongst them. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lo*. dd, 

Whitney {Mrs. A. D. T) The Gayworthys. Small post 870, 

y, td, 
•^— ^ Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo, 31. 6d, And in Low's 

Cheap Series, is, 6d, and 2s, 
Whitney {Mrs, A. T. D,) Real Folks. i2mo, crown, 35. 6d. 
■ Hitherto. Small post Svo, 3^. 6d, and 2 j. dd. 
— Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31J. 6//. 
Summer in Leslie Goldthwait^s Life. Small post Svo, 

3J. dd. 

TTu Other Girls. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6^/. 

We Girls. Small post Svo, 31. 6//. ; Cheap Edition, 



is, 6d, and 2s, 

Woolsey {C. D,^ LL,D,') Introduction to the Study of Inter* 

national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. Reprinted from the last American Edition, and at a much 
lower price. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 85. 6d, 
Worceste?s {L>r,) New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, com- 
prising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to, cloth, 
1834 pp., price 3 1 J. 6d/. well bound ; ditto, half- morocco, 2/. 7s, 
^ *' The volume before us shows a vast amount of diligence ; but with Webster it is 
diligence in combination with fancifulness,— with Worcester in combination with 
good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and safer book, and may be 
pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." — Athenauvt, 

World of Comets, By A. Guillemin, Author of "The 
Heavens." Translated and edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
I vol., super-royal Svo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, and 3 
Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 31X. (^. 

VENOPHON'S Anabasis; or. Expedition of Cyrus. A 
•* ^ Literal Translation, chiefly from the Text of DindorfF, by George 

B. Wheeler. Books I to III. Crown Svo, boards, 2s. 
jBoohs I. to VII. Boards, is. 6d. 
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